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ABSTRACT 

Presented is a aanual developed by the Manatee, 
Florida, prograa for gifted students which includes three articles 
describing giftedness, checklists for teachers, a section on 
identifying characteristics of gifted students, sections on the self 
concept and minority gifted students, guestions and suggestions for 
parents of gifted students, and information on the IQ. Articles have 
the ifollowing titless "Identifying and Challenging the Gifted", 
"looking at »hj Giftedness is Bejected" (by A. Isaacs), and "Have You 
Met Any Darn Fcols Today?" (By H. Eberle) . Checklists incrtide the 
"Teachers Infcrmaticn Awareness Checklist". The section on 
identification of the gifted has such items as a list of behavioral 
characteristics of bright students, sample referral forms, and M. 
Meeker's Bating Scale for Identifying Creative Potential. Also 
provided are various measures of self concept and suggestions for 
building self concepts in students and teachers. An article by E.P. 
Torrance titled "An Alternative to Compensatory Education" is one 
item in the section on the minority gifted* Questions, suggestions, 
and a rating scale are offered for parents of gifted students. The 
final section includes a chart of the normal curve; a profile for 
IQ«s achievement sccres, and grades; and an educational 
classification. (DB) 
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LET THIS BE OUR DREAM FOR OUR CHILDREN: 

That they nay always know, 

la the brief and f ieeting'years of child- 
nood , 

The warmth of our unfailing love - 

For only thus shall they learn to love. 

LET THIS BE OUR DREAM bX)R OUR CHILDREN: 

That they may always, even in their 

youngest years. 
Receive our full respect as persons - 
For only thus shall they gain self-respect 
And learn respect for others. 

LET THIS BE OUR DREAM FOR OUR CHILDREN: 

That they may always find us, tl -ir elders 
Seeking to preserve and to create things 

of enduring beauty - 
For only thus shall they learn to love 

the beautiful, and to live beautifully. 

LETT THIS BE OUR DREAM FOR OUR CHILDREN: 

That they may even find us. their elders. 
Open and receptive to new truths 
And eager in their quest for knowledge - 
For only thus shall they become lovers of 
and seekers after truth. 

LET THIS BE OUR DREAM FOR OUR CHILDREN: 

That, day by day. they may finu themselves 
with our help, more and more free 

To make their own mistakes, and profit by 
them; ^ 

To discover their own values, and grow by 
them;. ^ 

To reject our ways and adopt their own, 

and mature by so doing - 
For only thus shall they become better 

persons than we have been. 

*** 

LET THIS BE OUR DREAM FOR OUR CHILDREN.' 

Humbly, hopefully, devotedly. 

We dream great dreams for our children- 

And may ours be the sobering knowledge' 

That only through our deeds 

Can all these dreams come true. 



by William D. Hammond 



THE INTELLECTUALLY 
GIFTED STUDENT: 
HIS NATURE AND NEEDS 



The Florida State Board Regulations 
define the gifted as: One who has 
superior intellectual, developmental or 
outstanding talent and is capable of high 
performance including those with demon- 
strated achievement or potential ability. 
The mental development of a gifted student 
is greater than two standard deviations 
above the mean on the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale or the Stanford-Binet LM. 
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FOREIVARD 



This collection represents some very basic, standard considerations 
regarding the nature and needs of intellectually gifted students 
It does not attempt to say all that can be said about the gifted' 
but it does include a core of understandings and clues for identi- 

to^v n'^r^^"'^^i"'"^^^y ^^^'^'^ does not attempt 

to say all that can be said about the gifted but it does include 
a core or understandings and clues for identifying the true 
mtellectuaUy gifted student. This offering together with its 
companion Handbook of Bright Ideas ; Facilitating Gif tedness is 

^^^^^^f^^f^''^°^•f^"r''^^ thinking of the leading professionals 
in the field of gifted education. 

Edited and Presented By 

Betty S. Cherry, Ed.D. 

The Manatee Gifted Program, 1976 
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SECTION A 



Three Articles 
Describing 
Gi f tedness 
and 

Its Identificac ion 

1. Identifying and Challenging the Gifted 

2. Looking at Why Gif tedness is Rejected 

3. Have You Met Any "Darn Fools" Today? 
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IDENTIFYING AUD CHALLENGING THE GIFTED 

his si^rllndUs%Thl^^ coop-or blend into 

^'''V^riJ^r^^J^i^ht^ ' - ^= "average. •• m odor 

What... . 

IDENTIFYING THE GIFTED 

What S7o"Io'keoJ Sern'fn?e?ested"' ll'/f ''''T' '''-"'^ ^hat your only question is 
But keep in mind the wor fof fo^^er SsSe'^Co^?^.^' ''^'c'' '-'^"^ Sifte.' are\?sfb1e 
port tr; Congress, 'EducDtion of t^frmL rT','""^"" ^'''"'^^ Marland. In his iS?! re- 
ndicalc tJiOtaiftcda^rJa?^^^^ ''it Talenr.H- . stated: "Large-scale studies 

the usual TcHo^TlTTT? ^ , ' L ^^ct disadvantaged and h^nH^fpr". ; 

them SevereTy. ti_!±!!il£! — i" Tact, lie be h eves, s chool otteri neQlprtc: 

You niay ono nf tha i..^»,w ^ ■ 

Where a schoolwide or dfstr .Ide'progJaVfof Jhe lifl "°V??^^^^ ^"^^ S^'^^^'^' 
tLl", t '^'^'"^ ^■'^^'"'^ "° ^P^ci^l Prograi exist Ro^^m?^'' ^"^^ '"^"S- Or. you may 
bound to run into gifted stud-nts Sincr^ Vhll'.n. ^^^^^^^ °^ ^"""^ situation, you ar- 

Cass. econo,,-. SKk^es. Xprri;;::'"Lr;sf^:;„^!™"j; 

KEEP YOUR EYES OPEf; 

Kas^j^^Li?^ %l \:VrnT'- ^•'^---"yfj.ijis^jifted student my 

yo^r,ostc?t-arim-s?ore fe7T on groSfr^^irfiS??^^ 

economic deprivation. Psycholoaic'arp%oblli^';"^L" ^ v^^-^ety of valid reasons: 

Specific academic aatitudP r;,n rlw^Ji ^"'^^ed cultural backgrounds, etc. 
who reads at several no cJ eslbove q,-Idr ev^^^^';f i ^ student: the child 

who performs scientific explrWs^w??h ]|st bS^ wJn^H T^'^ youngster 

•IS underachieving in tRTHaiirHSm ~— excels, even if he 

-^'^■^^"lio^WS^ Tal SrLnLoT - I ^^H f ^^^'^'^ "^^ ^"'^^ ^ ^lass peer group 
consistently in the "C" Inge sl^ ?mfs i^'.^^r' "-^^.^^^^ grades that fa?]'' 
lie. "9^- ^^o'net^nies it s just a question of where his priorities 

Youngsters who are thinking creativ^v arP Ic. sornetrrr:irrErt~hi^d to take 

you can't answer, to set u? diffiVuff flL? i ^° challenge you. to ask questions 

to break up patterns of^Mnk nn^nH h '^^""^"Sly unreasonable goals for themselvc? 

It's diffic'u t to ?nof if'Jhl" u n^':h'o"sk^""JS:'cln'' ''^'''''T "^-'s?: 'problems, 
wasn't a real person?," isn't just chane^qina for l ^"VT'^. '° ""^ ^^^^ Paul Bunyan 

Ifh-^r!K'° '''^ ^espo^d. carrfully SSd LnsUi^pf! f S^f^'"? advocate, 

behind the students question. ^"'-'""y ana sensitively to determine the motivation 
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KEEP YOUR MIND OPEN 



Some of us forget that students who are not academically exceptional may be gifted 
In other ways, excelling in sports or art for instance. 

Exc eptional psychomotor ability often identifies the talented child at a very early 

age. Ihe Tive-year>oid who does rnps, tne iu>year-oid toe dancer, the 13-year^^^oTa' 

^^yrnrmst, the 15-year-old who breaks the school's record for the 220--all show evidcfice of 
exceptional talent and are thus gifted according to USOE criteria. Don't forget them. 

Visual and performing arts is another field in which you'll find exceptional talent. 
These youngsters, too, are classified as gifted according to the USOE; but they are often 
overlooked. The children who like to draw, sing, act. whittle, etc., are seldom taken 
seriously enough, with the result that a lot of talent is wasted. Many youngsters gifted 
In the visual or performing arts are discouraged and pushed into "more productive" areas 
of traditional study. 

WORKING WITH YOUR GIFTED 

Assuming that you have at least one gifted s udent in your classroom, what can you do 
to be sure that student does not become one of the educationally neglected? Here are 
some suggestions: 

Use Performance O b.iectives: You can do a lot in an individualized program in your 
own classroom, even if there aren't any specialized programs for the gifted in your dis- 
trict. Start with objectives. For every lesson or unit objective, see if you can come 
u p with one on a higher level .where ideally students must synthesize ideas or stretch 
tTieir creative thinking abilities . In other words, if you have identified a gifted stu- 
oent, let him know youVe ''on to"^ him, that your expectations of him are greater than 
your expectations tf the rest of his classmates, and that you'll do all you can to see 
that he has opportunities to excel. 

This doesn't mean that you put the pressure on; such action is potentially dangerous, 
especially with a child whose inotivation is low or who is having psychological problems. 
But whenever possible, let him take some of the responsibility for his learning. 

Stimulate Individual Interests : Conduct a "do you r own thing" survey in class (or 
try the technique with individual stu13en*ts"you'd like to see get more involved In'inde- 
pendent v/ork). Ask students to respond to the following questions: 

•What is your favorite out-of-school activity? 

. What is your favorite in-school activity? 

• What are you most talented at (or what do you do better than anyone else)? 
. Whom do you most admire? (a public figure, an acquaintance, a friend or 

relative) Why? 
. If you could invent something, what would it be? V/hy? 
. If you could learn about something you now know little or nothing about, 

what would it be? 

. If you could do something you've never done before, what would you do? 

Follow up on at least one of these questions— students' answers may reveal interest 
in areas you'd not considered before. Their answers may, in fact, reveal t o the students 
themselve s avocations they'd not thought o^ ^-'untll thev took the time to^it down w'iW 
tRfs^questionnaire. Give them several days so they have time to incubate their ideas, 
and tell them they needn't answer any questions they don't choose to. 

Develop Student Initiative : It's typical of the gifted to be able to work independ- 
ently, to strike out in their own directions, to want to carry, their learning farther 
than the average school curriculum allows. Nurture this natural tendency. A student 
who consistently gets 100s may be on his w ay to boredom, or worse still, to becoming an 
^d UC;srtT^ftaT'igFc poirt> riany of today's gifted have not completed college, many have never 
"^vert entered. TRey are awash in a society so complicated they are often confused about 
which actions they can take that will bring them the most benefit. Often it is because 
they have been riding the crest of easy success f o r so long that doing well in s c hoo 1 
has come to mean little to them , or that doing well has become an "end of ifs own, lifted 
cKi Tdren neeT^fiallenges--chal1enges that are meaningfu l, challenges that involve doTng 



something, or learning something, about what has relevance to them. 
How can you develop such initiative? Consider the followirg: 

Ha ve the student write a "life p1an" --it's not the same as making out a year's budgrjt, 
but 1t has the same oojercive; to rind out vhat your resources are, to set some goals and 
assess the means to reach them, to get some perspective on where you'll be a year (or 
ten, or 20 years) from today. Most important, get the student to ask himself, "If this 
is where I want to be {what I want to dc, what I want to know, etc.) what can I do today 
to ensure that this is at least possibl.., if not probable**" 

(Some students might like to do the above in the form of an obituary, describing what 
they'd like to bo remembered for.) 

Next, suggest the student take one of the goals from his Ti fe-plannin g l ist and iden - 
tify all the challenges and problems inherent in attempting to reach that goal ~ Once 
thl5 iTiKne, he shouTdTaRe on(f of those challenges, or problems, and try to define it 
(or redefine it) as succinctly as possible; then find out as much as he can about how he 
can solve it. Once he has collected his facts, he v/hould discard those that are the 
least relevant, and focus on one or two. Eventually, he'll reach a point where he has a 
manageable task. 

Give the gifted student the opportunity l^o lead and coordinate a special pro ject. It 
may be one he initiates himself, or it m.\y be one that has already been established in 
your school. Sotc possibilities: a science fair, a math fair, a book fair, ^ talent 
show, compiling a comnunity history, coordinating a report on local folklore, profiling 
a Nobel prizewinner, investigating his own cultural background, starting a class cr 
school nev/sletter, instituting a students* news column in your local nev/spaper, assessing 
the safety procedures at the school, developing a public service brochure for the commu- 
nity, putting together a book of poetry or short stories written and Illustrated by 
classmates. 

You can also encourage student initiative by matching up yp^r gifted studen t with 
eitner an oioer stu dent who Is proficient in the area of the students' giftedness , or an 
aduTt: tn ttg dofrxTfunity who n as taient or experience in this general area. For Instance, 
tf you'lTave a slucfeni gTTted" in science, "try to Tocate"^^lTCaT ZTTCTtSt, bridge engineer, 
or astronomer. Place help wanted ads in the paper: e.g., "Astronomer-- volunteer v/anted 
to work with gifted students. Call Central Valley School." 

Enlist parental support . Itany parents are educated or skilled In hig hly specialized 
areas and would be willing to volunteer their time to work with a talented youngste:^ 
Often this is all the gifted student needs— the support of scineone who believes he is 
exceptional and is willing to put in some time to help him expand his horizons. 

ENCOURAGE CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING 

Research indicates that nost gifted and talented persons utilize only a s mal l per - 
centage o1^ their creative abilities. It*s possible, however, for individual s to learn 
techniques that help them call on their natural abilities— to be creative, to solve prob- 
lems, to increase productivity. Two basic techniques follow. Try them in class; teach 
some of your students how to use them. 

Deferrinc judgment- -Formal education long has taught that there are right answers 
and^V/rong a'nswcrs.^ Children who are concerned with "not being wrong" are constantly 
forced to make judgments, that is, to censor their natural thinking processes. Gifted 
chl'i'dren. especially, are damaged when the natural output of *he creative mind Is bound 
by rules of thinking. One technique you can teach, as well as use yourself. Is the 
technique of deferred judgment. Used in groups, deferred judgment becomes what is common- 
Ty^'cal le^' ^rainsTormTnq. The principal of deferred judgment was first described by 
Alex Osborn in his book* Applied Imagination.* An important rule to the method he de- 
Scribes Is to " withhold evaluation "— for long enough to free thinking processes. 

It's often easier to stop judging someone else than it is to stop ju dging yourself. 
Try Tt : take the next five minutes to think of as many ideas Ts you can 'for stimuTaTfng 
gifted students in your class. Write them down as fast as you can (use the back page of 
this Professional Report). When you've finished your list, look it over carefully. How 
do you feel about the ideas you've generated? Did you have any other ideas you didn't 



Sl'mfnaJTSg aride°a/°;t"Su?dn'-J^'orT5"S^Jrr ' <^^<^ ^ou have for 

pn-ncipal wouldn't let you ?rj it' S« JiJci.^f V^'!'* unsuccessfully? The 

your thinking ran^l^J/JSos^l iSes /y°o°uX^ri ^^/l^^' '''''''' 
trying"t"-brr?JSI "°to'4''^Sl^?'ft^:!:^^-^:^5'"^"^ ^ st'ideSr^ho is constantly 

Went affo-[.:r?^e SjJoJj-ifrfo ^-Jl £fc^?^^ 

«?th°a neS relationship.'"^ ""'"^'^^^'^ ^''^"^^ °' '^"^ aUempt Jo Jo'J'up 

relationships ""Id^cTi^tlt^IiLk"?. ""^ °^ fHTf^f^ 

entirely n^J cwrrldt f '"'f ' "^''l °' ^^^"'^ -"^^ ^^"^^'^ ^'^ 

panly hose are the kinds of thSnT^t ; °^' seaplanes, hearing-aid eyeglasses. 
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LISTEN YOUNG GIFTED ONES 



irOKING AT l.W GIFTEDNE5S IS REJIICTFD' 
SELF-IUEUTIFICATION, SELF-ACCEPTAKCr ' 
AND SELF-REALIZATION 

Ann F, Isaacs 

School Consultant for the Gifted. 
Executive Director, The National 
Association for Gifted Children 



After norc than fifty years of research and study in this field 

LI ■■ ! " ° "'^"^^ trho uai.L. arrentioa. or con s^dera^ fnn — 

,_igy?^^yvera^^ W even h onestly teal vc s hould ail do cur b.st'toV olp 
the glttea be i.rst like everyone else in all posslMo wavs T«.e -l-c^nL «f 
this attitu^.e Is gifteiP.ess "••/iU out"? ' '^-.-iase of 

""^^ S^^*"^^ ""^'3 dbilitias do not decline to the r«> a or 
h^n^H M -"^K- • " ^'•'"•'^ happen. At l^a'V' u is 

succlss'fitly:''^"^* adversities the individual .ust';.cet are co^^i ^uJ' 

THREE REASONS FOR REFUTING 
THE ABOVE 

rcote?; r::ar:^f^:;L^°::rih^u:v.^T^^ ^^^^ 

ter.s of^aluin^Uted^ To^f s^if ica"pt'\. 

the good a gift can-d^T^he world, for all livi;^ LLL and "h f'^r"'' 
-Trna il y an d again tacing the issues the individual must confront th!^! ' . 

n^t'ajr 'IJ" '^r^]^'-''''^'^'^'^^^^ 

1 "^^^""^^^^ f""^ 'heir own use. or anyone else's good! Though in- 
totrZl "''^ self-knowledge can possibly'^aU; it mofe 



c^f^ f ^" Where -fortuitous circumstances do in fact lead the 

gifted to runction at their highest possible level, a majority of this g^ol 
iav^ r"^^' "'^ sub-normal. Son.e programs'^for he gffted 

have been in existence for many decades. Others though relatively new are 
quite extensive in both theory and practice. Few new cr old take into'account 
the importance of winning boys and girls, gifted and not. to the value and neL 
of helping the gifted act giftedly. vuauc «na need 
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WHY GIVE THE GIFTED ADDED A1TENTI0N 



-iSHS_Sinawareness_^^ thnt there 0 ^31^23 

peop le are more or less wilUna%n h ?— ^'i, ^" '''">' °ther caT^y. 

be prepared to take Mows deaU th.^ '""°r gifted nust 

. unconsciously, in the ef Jt o ear the' d'oCn''""''"' ""happily often 

of the middle of a given group ' ^he level 

Unlike other attrj^butes cif a ■ i. 
is latent, and if undi scoveredT]^^^ ^STi.^^ Uy which for the most..cnrt 
c-oiSpiTT ng talertto crean, and the ^''f^^i^- ^he common analogy of 

at all. once the milk ha's been hom^^Sd ^' lol\l: 'X'?' "^^'^ 
the average is to be questioned - similarlC n • ^ reducing them to 

lifetime giftedness may go undetected .hH ^'h ^'"^ '^'^ '^"""^ °^ « 
...otivation. and fello^/be'ingTtrLle it come':u°S:'- 

focus^ortte'fa%f t'Ll he'^r^'ihe" ZlV' '^^^^-^ ^ individual attentive 

the category of the glf^e^" T Hal'^rd^ff:/'^"'^:'^^'^ belonging t 

boy or girl r emains among Ll j~~ ur„ 1 "f..^ difference bet ween whether a 




by the „™, to ,.h„„ the ten, ir;:!::a°t . ^jh^e'irf tfd^^Se w.rr'"""^" 

both she and the dadSy had b«n eujed ch.^H^ if!" " <=°""<"=<1 

trouble, and responsibility ahead ^rjj. ^ ■""<='' 
body of literature aa is „L avallii?^ a^d '""^ 
helpl„, to both solve and .ore't^J^^^^^t^^'pr^iettli^bLT 
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Instead it is often regarded a shortcoming, accompanied by repercussions in many 
directions. ■' 



.Jjhat is needed is to present the gifted v/it h a head-on confrontation of the 
negative aspects ot being gifted. Whether unaware in i:act. or Sy~pretense 



^-^^ - . ^ ^ L___ ^MWL. , uy pLULense 

p roblems dont usually so lve therriseTve s-^r^ disappear . They may govern limit • 
motivate and determine the outcome of the individual's endeavors, whether or ' 
not this Is recognized. Hopefully coming to grips, or facing up'to those which 
are relevant is the initial step in learning to cope with these feelings. This 
car: lead to greater achievement in spite of, or perhaps because of mem/ Here 
they are (not necessarily in order of importance, or piny .special sequence): 

V/ir/ GIFTEDNESF^ IS ^^I^JKf riCO 

1. Excessive modesty , socially and culturally imposed. 

2. True lack of insigh^ . Schools supceed too well in concealing 

the information about who is gifted frorr rhe child, the parents, 
and sometimes, incredibly even from the .jachers. 

3. Desiring to escape adr^gd resp onsibility. 

A. Feeling more comfortable, if one does not admit giftedness. 

5. Fear of being different. 

6. Discrediting aU the evidence available, both subjectively and • 
objectively. 



7. Wishing to be average , and thus '^happier". 

8. Repression of facts because of friends' and relatives' jealousy , 

9. Imperfect percep tion of norms for giftedness , equating it vrtth 
genius. 

10. Assuming only the straight "A" st udent is a gifted one. 

11. Fear of criticism, 

12. Wishing not to be JiAkaii^ advantag e of^ or Imposed upon. 

13. Temporarily, talent has declined. 

14. Temporarily, talent is on a plateau. 

15. Temporarily, talent became latent. 

16. Having not had the good fortune of being appreciated at home, 
at school, or anyxAere else. 

17. Self-imposed standards are too hlg h^ No less than perfect 
performance Is condoned In self or others. 

18. Mistrust of any present t^iich is supposedly given with "no strings" 
Attached such as the gifted have to b estow, 

19. Knowledge of biblical account which expose the Mosiac problems 
encountered in the leadership role. 



"^"8 that a path must be pursued wh ich will use th^ir ^ 

^t^nr ^f^T-m^ good at ail in the broa des^ossible _sen s. 

__Aspi '^^':ion ^ot to be a problem or burde n to societv, mis- 
interprecing tne ciassiiication ok exceptional an<requating 

tS society '"'"^ '"'"^ ^ P^^l^- 

ail bi:;:ar^ ;i^"piij: r^ri^:r^:f:r.Li "----^ 

as the outcome of one's efforts, the opposit^ ^ight'a s 'h p'p°e"f \°n this^i;:ta:ce 

c%^^id^:re7tJ^^di:f::rn:a::r"^ °fnf:^f^:r-o"^fL"th^ -^^^^^^^ 

new ,oals would be set fo^. '3rm::h'od:°ore1c: :;"n^^the";t s^ibi Jity 

o. escape is questionabl o.. ..kening has taken place. Those who .nd . 

M?1 ' of aspiration, deny^hemsel ves and all n^h' r■. 

-PP ^--^-- °^ their talents sn^ imiu-^ 
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HAVE YOU MET ANY "DARN FOOLS" TODAY? 
By Robert Eberle 

Between now and year 2020--when today's five-year-old reaches his 
fifty-third birthday, it is predicted that the volume of knowledge accumulated 
vvill have multiplied 32-fold. Such a prediction suggests that life, as we know 
it, will have changed f,in:,.. tically. It alsp suQvj. sts that sorne members of our 
society will t. to kce,- .^^y generating new M.owlet. uje if the predi ction is to 
become a reality. One might ask. Who are the knowl f.-dqe generators? and What 
are they like? 

As a minority group, the idea people represent about eight p ercent of the 
population. As a cross-section, they may be found in all walks of life. Their 
contributions are not limited to the scientific fields, but may be found in 
agriculture, the trades, business and industry, and government. 

Traditional ly, the creative-productive person has not bee n understood nor 
■^PPrg,c^j_ tgd by his less productive contemporaries. History bears out this conten- 
tion. Those giving financial support to Fulton's steamboat venture insisted 
that they remain anonymous. Host school children can relate the story' of Fulton's 
Folly. Seward's Folly, the purchase of Alaska, is also historically documented. 

.Jl^JLidg as tend to have a ring of absurdity and foolishness . Westinghoiise was 
called a fool when he proposed to stop a railroad train with compressed air. 
Alexander Graham Bell was considered an idiot, but there are now millions of tele- 
phones in the world over. The inventor of the telegraph, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
heard himself labeled a mudman, dreamer, and crank in the chambers of the United 
States Senate. In his own day, Stephen Foster was roughly treated. One musical 

KUDUU EBERLE, Assistant Superintendent, Edwardsvi 1 ]&, IITi nois Public Schools 

Reprinted from Contemporary Education , published by the School of Education, 
Indiana State University, Terre llaute, Ind. Vol. XLIII, No. 3. January, 1972 
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journal said that his tunes are whistled for lack of thought, and they must per- 
secute the nervGb of ddeply nuinsical persons. A Parliamont Committee investi- 
gating the possibility of installing arc lights in London refused to consult 
Thomas Cdison on the grounds that "Mr. Cdison has no scientific standing." 

Chances arc that two out of every tv/cnty-f i vc people th atj'oujneLi: arc idea 
P^Q'^"'^' - They are different from the comon man , yet they may be found in many 
kinds of occupations and r' ,tring economic levels. They may be represented 
.•y the local barber who cor.o up with a solution to solve a city's parking pro- 
blem or a professor v/ho serves as a self-appointed chairman of an anti-pollution 
campaign. Then again, it may be the housew ife who feels the need to get out of 
the house and do something. 

It would be good for you to know something of the characteristics of the 
crcative-producrive personal iiy. if you fafl inio tnis category yourself, this 
information may '^clp^you to become more creative--or at least to better under- 
stand, appreciate, and li ve more comfortably with your productive ■.y^Vi end s . You 
may also learn to make greater use of their talents. As -ycu road the l ist of 
characteristics, stop and ask yourself. Do I know anybody like this? 

Charactieristics of the Creative-Productive Person^ 
^' .fl^y.^^l j^°r^^» f'-eeps interested and busy. 

2. Independent in judgment, makes up his own mi^nd. 

3. Attracted to the mysterious— curious about things . 

4. Unc oncerned about power , -yet spirited in disagreement. 

5. Sel f-con_f ident. 

6. Visionary — intuitive. 



V Paul Torrance, Rew arding ^Creative Dehavior , Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey; 



Prcntice-Hall , Inc., fg^T 
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7. Highly motivated, energetic, a self-starter . 

8. Has deep and corisc i ent i ous convi c t i ons ♦ 

9. 'Attempts difficult jobr. — takes caU ulatod risks. ^ 
10. _ A_ccep-UjTg_of_^Q£parerit disorder. 

11- Is not concerned or fearful of being th ought different. 

12. Becomes preoccupied with tasks. 

13. Persi stent. 

j.n^^^penjent^ in thinking. 

15. Adventurous. 

16. Strives for distant goals. 

It should also be noted that the creative-productive p erson appears to be 
discontented. Being highly sensitive to conditions which surround him, he 
sctivcly seeks cut those situatioiii. in need of improvcnient. His dissatisfaction 
(in reality, a positive outlook) stems from a de>ire to improve things and to 
find better ways. This feeling of discontentment is well -described by the poet, 
Carl Sandburg: " I haven't reached" my goal yet, ^y/hatever i t is. and_I'rn going-to-be 
u ncomfortable and to a degree unhappy until I do." 

Toynbee,the English historian, suggests that "America's need and the World's 
need today is a new burst of American pioneering. "2 The need for opening new 
frontiers of thought and action seems to be well established. Problems in search 
of solution are in abundant supply at both TocaT and national levels. And yet, a 
paradox exists. 

2 Arnold Toynbee, "Is America Neglecting Her Creative Talents?", Creativity 
Across Education . Salt Lake City; University of Utah Press, ' ^ 
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Speaking .he original and authentic spirit of Amer icanism, Toyribeo 
admonishes: "It i. i. nic and tragic that /Vnerica herself should have turned hor 
back on this, and should have become the- ?rch-c--ervative pov/er in the v/orld."3 
Today a veil of conservation seems to he envcioping the land. Witnes s the oft 
c^prc-ssccl desire to hark b.cl: to the goo d old days . Consider the tende.<,cy to ■ 
equate cons£^;ati^,_v;ith p^^ Th. original end authentic spirit of 

/toericanism. thejmneor^^ which Toynboo spr uu lu- rnr,n(jn, 

The dev..,:,,. ...ling of vi sionary-boundory-brealn ng thought and action posesTdiT- 
tinct threat to the v/elfare of the nation. From the scripture. Proverbs ^9:10. 
"Where Jio_^vi_s2o n , the peopl e perish." 

As America faces the futro, each and every one of us should realise that new 
ideas and new knowledge are disturbing forces. Thc-y upset the old order in the 
act of building a ncv/ one. America rose to greatness following leaders who 
weico.;,-..-.: ..!ev.' iclodi; d::d initiated censtruc ti vc chc:;-;--. 

Today, no one i.ethod . technique, or procedure is as effective as it should 
be and some day must be. There isn't in all the land a perfectly managed bene, 
business, industry, or governmnet. ' Nothing is known positively and completely. 
Nothing is done finally and right. So the nation waits; then moves forward in 
surges as here a m^n^;and ^here a woman takes a risk and makes a fresh and daring 
discovery or propo'ses.rsome bold new idea. And most, if not all, of these rnnt.^ 
butions to progress come from darn fools who have the courage and strength fn 

challenge and break the bonds of routine, average thinkina — 

^ '.J'.'^'"y- iJave you mot any 

dam fools today? 



Ibid. 



SECTION B 



Three Checklists 
for 
Tt;achcrs 



Tc.cher-. lufor.ation Awareness Checklist 

'■ ^--'--^ Of Montnlly Gifted Stude 

• Checklist of Your Attitudes and Goals 



tits 
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TEACHER'S INFORMATION AWARENESS CHECKLIST 



name ' — 

scnooT ~ 

INSTRUCTIONS . , 

^ , J^ie fonowing questi ons pertain to important concents matpr-i;,ic .^a 
feeli ngs abo-jt creatiWrty^nd^^ thrcTassrool ^-l^l^ljl^^^^^^^^ 

yes" On ?he o?her°^an'J' """P* -"^t^"^!. or feel it is most like you. \nswe?^ 

t^:rques??on''?s°n'5rt "way^'ofJe r^n'^e? ^n'o?:' V-%trT\r ""''^''^'^ °" ^ 
you may know, have heard of/o? have'fee ?ngs about ' ' ^elf-report of things 



sMll^lj^ul^^ "'^'^'"^ about ^Lford-s 

^ hrtj;eor?Is"of°[ear'n?ngf "^''^""^ 
^* cum-^Sl'umr'''* °^ '"^^^'■"S thejpiral 

4. Do you know any thin^g abou t Piaget's Stat e Theory of 
Devejopment? ^ - 

^' thinking"isV"^*^'"^ define what divergent 

^* s?r^?egi"is?'"^*^'"^ °'' define what a teaching 

• o"rthrCogn?t?ve°'DL^/°" "^^^^""^ about Bloom's Taxono^ 

8. Do you know anything about or can you define what thinking is? 

9. Would you know how to teach by the inductiv e approaci;'?- 

10. Do you feel you can Identify a highly creative cM ld'f " 

11. Do you think that discriminating and perceiving are higher 
mental processes than evaluating or general irainn ? 

12. Do you know what cognition is? 
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Yes No 



Ves No 



.3. Do you know anything about th e pre-operational sta ge of 
intellectual development? ' 

14. Do you think menjorlzation is a cognitive skill? 

15. Do you f-jel you know how to encourage creative b ehaviors 
in the ci ass room? 

16. Do you associate the creative process on"^y with divergent 
t hinking? ~ — ■ — \ 

17. Have you heard of fluent, flexible, original, and elaborative 
thinking? " " — . 

18. Do you feel that creativity means complete freedom for the 
pupil? " — 

19. Do you think hy pothesizing and synthesizing are higher mental 
processes than Inferring and analyzing? 

20. Dp you know the difference between inductive and deductive 
thinking ? : ■ 

21. Have you heard of or do you know anything about the formal 
operatio ns state of intellectual development? ' " 

'»2. Do you know from where or what model the "120 mental abilities 
of human intellec t" come from? 

23. Is synthesis a higher mental process than analysis? 

24. Have you heard of the Taba Social Studies Program? 

25. Do you feel that creativity in the classroom is good? 

n&. Doj^ think that individuali zing instruction means children 
^ working alone? ~ ~ 

27. Do you feel that the building of higher self-concepts means humanizing 
the classroom? — ^ 

.28. Is creativity associated with problem-solvi ng? 

29. Have you heard of the Nuffield Mathematics Program? 
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31. Are there differences between elaborative and original 
behaviors among pupils? 

32. Would you like to have your pupils think divergently? 

33. Do you feel you teach creati vely? 

34. Have you heard of or used the Imagi-Craft series of records 
to encourage creativity? 

35. Have you heard of or used the books. Invitations to Speaking 
and Writing Creatively or Invitations to Thinking and Doing? 

36. Do you know anything about or have you used the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking? 

37.. Have you heard of or used the book, Classroom Jdeas for 
Encouraging Thinking and Feeling? 

38. Dr. you feel that in a science class a student can be taught 
to develop creativity in the same way as art? 

39. Do you feel that pupils can be creati ve at the same time they 
are learning subject matter content"? 
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50. Ha^ve you heard^of t he Krathwohl -Bloom Tax ogomy^f the 
^ Affective Doniari? 



Yes No 

30. Do you think that orj_ginali^ty is something that has never i 
happened to anyone" be fore? . 



40. Do you know or can you define critical thinking ? 3 

* - s 

41. Have you heard of the Inquiry Training Program? £ 

■ — • — • ■ — " -.[i 

42. Do you really feel your classroom needs some innovations ? ^ 

I 

43. Are you a creative person ? j 

44. Do yoi; feel you can develop or encourage all children to become | 
more creative? ^ 

45. Have you heard of the Productive Th inkin g Program? . _J: 

* '5 

46. Have you read any books on creativity over the past year? _J 

47. Is elaboration a way of thinking divergently? A 

48. Do you know what t rait s characterize the highly creative child? J 

49 . Do you f eel that when a class is being creati ve i t is a J 
wel 1 -disci pi inedclass? i 



ATTITUDINAIRE 
for Teachers of Mentally Gifted Students 



Name 



Some of the statements below will probably elicit "maybe" or "sometimes" responses If 
you cannot agree (A) or disagree (D) , circle the question mark. 

Very bright children are usually lm£ractlcal. 

£^l"^"d learning should differ fof the gifted from those 
designed for TRe average." 

Among Intellectually talented, top achievement level in adalt life 
tends to be more closely related to outstanding personality than 
^o ability. 

Intelligence is a characteristic that Interferes with common .sense . 
Gifted_students need simply more of what average students learn. 
Superior intellectual development f-nds to cause emotional Instability. 
.■:t is undemocratic to provide gifted children with educational situa=~ 
tions that differ from the regular school program. 

Gifted students profit less from repetitive practice or rote-learn- 
ing activities. — 

Sarcasm, toning down, and pressure for conformity may undermine the 

bright child's sense of worth. " 

The g ifted can take care of themselves in a conventional program; 
special programs sno uld ibCUH o» those 'vho need help in learning. 
Gifted children are easily identifie d through observation in the 
classroom. 

In general, intellectually talented adults report that feelings of 
fulfillment in their chosen fields fell below their anticipations \ 

of satisfaction. — \ 

Gifted people are marked by variability ; that Is, two gifted per- 
sons differ more from each other than twj persons who are similar ~ 
on any other basis. 

Research tells us that accelerated academically talented children 
appear to be as personally and socially adjusted as other students. 
Early marriage (from age eighteen to age twenty-three) and family 
responsibilities have been found to Impede the careers of the In- 
tellectually talented. 

Gifted children should remain with their chronological age gro up 

for the sake of social adjustment. " 

It has been reported that approximately 50 percent of our college- 
e^Plfbl?. yoyng people never complete their "college education. 
The most important single" factor in the decisTSn^^fiBTe" sTudents 
to go to college is the attitude of their parents toward higher 
education. _=__==^ 

Since gifted children are known to learn rapidly, thev should p ro- 
duce more work in the classroom than average children. 
? D 20. The self-contained classroom is the best environment for the gifted 
child in the elementary school . 

Identical educational experiences will promote equality of educational 
experiences. 



A 


9 


D 


1. 


A 


? 


D 


2. 


A 


9 


D 


3. 


A 


9 


D 


4. 


A 


? 


D 


5. 


A 


9 


D 


6. 


A 


? 


D 


7. 


A 


? 


D 


8. 


A 


? 


D 


9-: 


A 


? 


D 


10. 


A 


9 


. D 


11. 


A 


9 


D 


12. 


A 


? 


D 


13. 


A 


? 


D 


14. 


A 


7 


D 


15. 


A 


7 


D 


16. 


A . 


? 


D 


17. 


A 


? 


D 


18. 


A 


7 


D 


19. 



? D 21. 



A ? D 23. 
A ? D 



22. For the highly creative person, a good part of his reward lies in the. 
activity itself rather than in the recognition which it inspires. 
Ability grouping is neither desirable nor feasible. 
24. Programs for the gifted should be open only to students who make high 
grades. ■ 
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TEACHERS .' 

A CHECKLIST OF YOUR ATTITUDES A.ND COALS 



you should pursue a progrL for promotT^g «eatlviti on'L''''' ^'""''^ determine if 
effect upon your future teaching practices TM. ^ on your own, and its probable 
personal guide. ^ pr-cttces. This questionnaire may serve your own 

1. Are you genuinely interested in each chtlH'c 4.^ i, ^ , 
development? m^eacn ^id s lutell ectual as well as emotional 

2. Do you want to significantly Increase the number of «^..^ • 
cause children to learn? ^ st rategies you can use to 

3. Do you really want to acconanodate intellectual Aiff^^ 
all of your pupils? ^^^^f^^j^ctu al differences that exist among 

A. Do you feel a classroom should be concern*.H ^At-h a 

fljH^^^LPgrson ^ of each pupuj accommodate the emotions 

3. Sh^ujd^creati^^ ,,^3,,,^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

"-°-^^^^Lf!lJf3-h^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

7. Are you comfortable with children who can think faster and fi. u 

vays of doing things than you can? raster and figure out better 

and d"L"om;r^^^^^^^^""^^"^ — if the class is noisy 

dL^uptl-ii^ p":nner?:3s^%^^"^ "^^^ P"^^- °f ^ child, even if this 

Do^you^ think pupils can be creative at the same time they are learning subject 

DC you think your classroom needs some new innovations and changes? 
Do you think education should be primarily conc^rn»H -k 

cer^ain_thinking and feeling procLses rath^rthan w^J tS^^^^^ 

^ ^^i^ auner cnan with teachinga subject? "~ 

If your answers are most "ves" vnn ^t-o ^ , 

Cr-tivit^.. If. on the ot^" hand Jour ans^er^ are""'' ^^7, ' ^ISfiranOox^p^o^ 

need to re-examine your attitudes and motiCes ""ward te°achi y' ^^^^^^^''rP^^^ 
vay of changing or modifying attitudes is to consiJfr n ^ " further. One 

room teaching. Once you haJe decided that Jou C^iJd Jke'to'drs": 'tn'/"" 

classroom, even though at this time you may'^not know ex^ct v what ^h ^^ ^""^ 
ready to use some of the procedures advocated bv a Pro ^ p 4 " """^ l^^ely 

Change will, no doubt, result as vou work on « p ^'^"Srani for _Promo ting Creativity , 
give it a fair chance'over a p^ioTof tL LoSff^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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A 


? 


D 


25. 


A 


7 


D 


26. 


A 


? 


D 


27. 


A 


? 


D 


28. 


A 


7 


D 


29. 


A 


? 


D 


30. 


A 


7 


D 


31. 


A 


? 


D 


32. 


A 


? 


D 


33. 


A 


? 


D 


34. 


A 


7 


D 


35. 


A 


? 


D 


36. 


A 


7 


D 


37. 


A 


7 


D 


38. 


A 


7 


D 


39. 


A 


? 


D 


40. 



As a group, gifted children ar e superior in physical, in emotional, 
arid In social adjuscmenc. - 

fHe"T^acheF snould assu mfe that the gifted student is equally capable 
in all areas of study. 

Education suitable to the gifted is exploratory and is characterized 
by the probleia-solf ing approach, self -directTon , guidance teaching, 
and workshop methods. 

Bossiness and over talkativeness may be symptoms of Insecurity, 
Any program for bright children will meet the nr.i^ '6r the gifted. 
It is essential that highly creative students achieve high academic 
standing in all academic courses. 
If it's good for the gifted, it's good for all. 

The mind that can produce a ready answer to every question may yet 
need training toward self-critic ism and the rethinking of first im- 
pulses. ' 

If achievement tests indicate that a student has already acquired 
skills, it is acceptable to omit th- usual assignments and alter 
class requirements to allow for creative projects. 

^^^^-'-^I'^J^^.^^^^ ^® learned through thinking about moral situations 
tracing various kinds of behavior through to their probably consequen 
and reaching conclusions that * may govern future behavior. 
Conformity to academic schedules and assignments is more important 
than talent development . 

Unless children find that their ideas are respected, they will not 

communicate their ideas. ^ 

Equal education^does not mean identical education. 

Inability to express Tdeas cf fecTxvely' and accurately is probably the 
basis for most human problems. 

Gifted children may seem lazy because they need to spend a compara- 
tively small amount of time in understanding new situations. 
Suppression of intellectual controversy and of unresolved differences 
of opinion in the classroom may contribute to underachievement . 
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SECTION C 

v 

Identifying ChnrcicLeristlcs 
of 

GifLeti SludentG 



I. Sengoe's I^arainr, Characteristics of Gifted Students 

II. Behavioral Characteristics of Brights Students 

III. Renzullis' :>caie for Rating Behavioral Characteristics 
of Superior Scuaents 

IV. Referral for Kindergarteners 

V. Referral for First Graders 

VI. Referral for the Gifted Above Grade One 

VII. Tv/elve Categories for Identification of the More Able Student 

VIII. Mary Meeker Rating Scale for Identifying Creative Potential 

IX. Gifted Children 6c Conditions of Learning 
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SOME LEARia NG CRARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED CHILD REN ^ May V. SeagOQ 
CHARACTERISTICS C ONCOMITANT P VOBl.i^ 



1) Keen pov/or of observation, 
naive receptivity sense of the 
significant, willingness to 
exairine the unusual. 

2) Pov;er of abstraction, concept- 
ualization, synthesis, interest in 
inductive learning and problem 
solving pleasure in intellectual 
activity. 



1) Pofisible gullibility 
social rejection, value 
system and its defense. 



2) Occasional resistance 
to direction, rejection 
or omission of detail. 



3) Interest in cause-effect rolat- 3) Difficulty in accepting 
ions, ability to see relationships; the illogical, 
interest in applying concepts; 
love of truth. 



4) Liking for structure and order 
liking for consistency, as in 
value systems, number systems, 
clocks , calendars . 

5) Retentiveness . 



-1) Invention of own systems, 
sometimes conflicting. 



5) Dislike for routine and 
drill; need for early mastery 
of foundation skills. 



6) Verbal proficiency, large 
vocabulary facility in ex- 
pression .interest in reading; 
breadth of information in 
advanced areas. 

7) Questioning attitude, intel-- 
lectual curiosity, inquisitive 
mind; intrinsic motivation. 

8) Power of critical thinking, 
skepticism, evaluative testing, 
self-criticism and self --checking. 

9) Creativeness and inventiveness, 
liking for new ways of doing 
things, interest in creating, 
brain-storming, free-wheeling. 



6) Need for specialized reading 
vocabulary early; parent 
resistance to reading escape 
into verbalism. 



7) Lack of early home or 
school stimulation. 



8) Critical attitude toward 
others ; discouragement from 
self-criticisri;. 

9) Rejection of the known, 
need to invent for oneself. 



(continued) 
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Learning Characteristics of Gifted, continued: 



10) Power of concentration; intense 
attention that excludes all else; 
long attention span. 

11) Persistent, goal-directed 
behavior. 

12) Sensitivity, intuitiveness; 
empathy for others; need for 
emotional support and sympathetic 
attitude, ego-involvement, need 
for courage. 

13) High energy, alertness, eager- 
ness; periods of intense voluntary 
effort preceding invention. 

14) Independence in work and study; 
preference for individualized work; 
self-reliance; need for freedom of 
movement and action; need to live 
with loneliness. 

15) Versatility and virtuosity; 
diversity of interests and abil- 
ities; many hobbies, proficience in 
art forms such as music and drawing. 



16) Friendliness and out-goingness. 



10) Resistance to 
interruption. 

11) S tubbor nes s . 



12) Need for success and 
recognition; sensitivity 

to criticism; vulnerability 
to peer group rejection. 

13) Frustration with in- 
activity and absense of 
progress. 

14) Parent and p^er group 
pressures and nonconfor- 
mity; problems of rejec- 
tion and rebellion. 



15) Lack of homogeneity in 
group work; need for flex- 
ibility and individuali- 
zation; need for help in 
exploring and developing 
interests; need tp build 
basic competencies, in major 
interests. 

16) Need for peer group 
relations in many types of 
groups; problems in. deve- 
loping social leadership. 



MANATFE COITNTY PROGRAM POP THF INTFLLECTUALLY GIFTED 

Behavioral Characteristics of Bri^t Students 
(Penzulli and Hartman) 

PAFT I: LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Has linusually advanced vocabulary for age or grade level; uses terms in a 
meaningful way; has verbal behavior characterized by "richness" of expression, 
elaboration, and fluency. 

« 

2. Possesses a large storehouse of information about a variety of topics (beyond 
the usual interests of youngsters his age). 

5. Has quick mastery and recall of factual information. 

^. Has rapid insight into cause-effect relationships; tries to discover the how 

and v^y of things; :^9ks many provocative questions (as distinct from informational 
or factual questions); wants to know makes things (or people) "tick". 

5. Has a ready grasp of underlying principles and can quickly make valid generali- 
zations about events, people, or things; looKs for similarities and differences 
in events, people, and things. 

6. Is a keen and alert observer; usually "sees more" or "gets more" out of a story, 
film, etc. than others. 

7. Feads a great deal on his own; usually prefers adult level books; does not 
avoid difficult material; may show a preference for biography, autobiography, 
encyclopedias, and atlases. 

8. Tries to xmderstand complicated material by separatin^^t into its respective 
parts; reasons things out for himself; sees logical and conmon senae answers. 

PART II: MOTIVATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Become absorbed and truly involved in certain topics or problems; is persistent 
in seeking task completion. (it is sometimes difficult to get him to move on to 
another topic.) 

2. Is easily bored with routine tasks. 

3* Needs little external motivation to fellow through in work that initially excites 
him. 

4. Strives toward perfection; is self critical; is not easily satisfied with his 
own speed or products » 

5* Prefers to work independently; requires little direction from teachers. 

6. Is interested an mnny "ad^xlt" problems, such as religion, politics, sex, race - 
more than usual for age level. 



/ ^ 
8. 



Often is self assertive (sometimes even aggressive); stubborn in his beliefs. 
Likes to organize and bring structure to things, people, and situations. 



9« Is quite concerned with ri^t and wrong, good and bad; often evaluates and passes 
judgement on events, people, and things. 



PART III: CREATIVITy CHARACTERISTICS 
1 
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Displays a great deal of curiosity about many things; is constantly asking 
questions about anything and everything. 

Generates a large ntonber of ideas or solutions to probl«ns and questions; often 
offers unusual ("way-out"), unique, clever responses. 
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Is uninhibited in expressions of opinion; is sometimes radical and spirited 
in disagreement; is tenacious. 

^. Is a high risk-taker; is adventurous and speculative. 

5. .Displays a good deal of intellectual playfulness; fantasizes; imagines ("I „ond 
what would happen if... manipulates ideas (i.e. changes, elaborates up^n 

them); is often concerned with adapting, improving, and modifying institutions, 
objects, and systems. * 

Displays a keen sense of humor and sees humor in situations that may not appear 
to be humorous to others. 



6. 
7. 



8. 
9. 

10. 



1. 
2. 



Is unusually aware of his impulses and more open to the irrational in himself 
(freer expression of feminine interests for boys, greater than usual amount 
of independence for girls); shows emotional sensitivity. 

Is sensitive to beauty; attends to aesthetic characteristics of things. 

Is nonconfoming; accepts disorder; is not interested in details; is individual' 
tic; does not fear being different. iiuj.vj.uuaj.. 

l'tin«j^^^^jr^^"''*^y^^r? ^^^^P* authoritarian pronouncements 

without critical examination. 

PART IV: LEADERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 

children his own age as well as adults; seems comfortabl, 
when asked to show his work to the class. 

3. Seems to be well liked by his classmates. 

4. Is cooperative with teacher and clas.f^mates; tends to avoid bickering and is 
generally easy to get along with. 

5. Can express himself well; has good verbal facility and is usually well understoo 

^* ^ppfn • ''r'^K^?^ *f new situations; is flexible in thought and action and does not 
seem disturbed when the normal routing is changed. 

7. Seems to enjoy being around other people; is sociable and prefers not to be alon 

onot"1rerfir:iy:nf is/^''^''" --^'^ 

f^K^^!"^" athletic activities, is well coordinated and enjoys all sorts of 
athle'tic games. « ^ 



Scale for RntlnK Behavioral Characteristics of Superior Students 



Joseph S. Renzu Ill/Robert K. Hartman 



Name , 

, D.i t o 

School r- 

Grade Age 



Years /Months 
Teacher or person completing this form 

How long have you known this child? Months 

ci«SJ^rf;t J^^r 11^^^^ designed to obtain teacher estimates of a student's 
characteristics in the areas of learning, motivation, creativity, and leadership. 
if. Z""^/" derived from the research literature dealing with characteristics of 

P"^°"«- be pointed out that a considerable amount 

of Individual differences can be found within this population; and therefore, the 
progiles are llKely to vary a great deal. Each item in the scales should be con- 
sidered separately and should reflect the degree to which you have observed the 
presence or absence of each characteristic. Since the four dimensions of the in- 
strument represent relatively different sets of behaviors, the scores obtained 
from the separate scales should NOT be summed to yield a total score. Please 
read the statements carefully and place an X in the appropriate place according 
to the following scale of values: 

1. If you have SELDCM or NEVER observed this characteristic. 

2. If you have observed this characteristic OCCASIONALLY. 

3. If you have observed this characteristic to a CONSIDERABLE degree. 
A. If you have observed this characteristic AIMOST ALL OF THE TIME. 

Space has been provided following each Item for your comments, 

SCORING. Separate scores for each of the three dimensions may be obtained as follows; 
« ADD the total number of X's in each column to obtain the "Column Total" 

cSJi^^Total"^°^"™' "Weight" for each column to obtain the "Weighted 

» Sm the Weighted Column Totals across to obtain the "Score" for each dimension 

of the ocale. 
% ENTER the scores below. 



Learning Characteristics .... 
Motivational Characteristics 
Creativity Characteristics... 

Leadership Characteristics... 
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PART I: LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Has unusu*illy ailv.jiiceJ v^v i lui l.i i y or >;rade level; uses / / / — / / / / 7 

terms in n meanlnKtul wny; has verbjl hohavtor character i ;:od hy 

"richness" of expression, elaboration, md fluency. 

(National Education Association, 1960; Torman 6r Oden, I9^f7- 
Witty, 1955) 

2. Poflaesses a large storehouse of information about a variety / J / — J / — J / — J 

of topics (beyond the usual interests of youngsters his age). 

(Ward, 1961; Terman, 1925; Witty, 1958) 

3. Has quick mastery and recall of factual information. (Goodhart / 7 / 7 / — J / — J 

& Schmidt, 1940; Terman & Oden, 1947; National Education Asso- 

ciation, I960) 

4. Has rapid insight into cause-effect relationships; tries to / 7 / J / — J / — J 

discover the how and why of things; asks many provocative 

questions (as distinct from informational or factual questions); 

wants to know what makes things (or people) "tick". (Carroll 
1940; Witty, 1958; Goodhart & Schmidt, 1940) 

5. Has a ready grasp of underlying principles and ran quickly make / — 7 / — 7 / — 7 / — 7 

valid generalizations about events, people, or things; looks for 

similarities and differences in events, people, and things 

(Bristow, 1951; Carroll, 1940; Ward, 1961) 

6. Is a keen and alert observer; usually "sees more" or "gets more" / — 7 /~7 / — 7 / — 7 

out of a story, film, etc. than others. (Witty, 1958; Carroll, 

1940; National Education Association, 1960). 

7. Reads a great deal on his own; usually prefers adult level books; /~7 /~J / — 7 / — 7 

does not avoid difficult material; may show a preference for 

biography, autobiography, encyclopedias, and atlases. (HoUing- 

worth, 1942; Witty, 1958; Terman & Oden, 1947) 

8. Tries to understand complicated material by separating it into / 7 / 7 / — 7 / — 7 

its respective parts; reasons things out for himself; sees 

logical and conmon senae answers, (Freehlll, 1961; Ward, 1962- 

Strang, 1958) 

Column Total /~7 / 7 / 7 / 7 

Weight /T7 /T7 nj /Zj 

Weighted Column Total /~7 / 7 / 7 / — 7 

Total / / 



*1 - Seldom or never 

2 - Occasionally 

3 - Considerably 

4 - Almost Always 
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PART II: MOTIVATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



1 2 3 A 

1. Becomes absorbed and truly involved inoertaln copies or prob- / — 7 / — ~j / — 7 / — 7 

lems; Is persistent In seeking task completion. (It Is Home- 

times difficult to get hlm to move on to another topic.) (Freo- 

liill, 1961; Brandwpin. lOS"*; Stran>', , I'J'ifi) 

2. Is easily bored with routine tasks. (Ward. 1962; Teniian & ud.-n. I~l l~I l~~7 I — / 
1947; Ward, 1961) - — ^ ~ ' 

3. Needs little external motivation to follow through In work that / — 7 / — 7 /~7 / — f 
Initially excites him. (Carroll, 1940; Ward, 1961; Vlllars, 1957) 

4. Strives toward perfection; Is self critical; Is not easily satis- /~7 /~~7 t~ / — J 

fled with his ovm speed or products. (St-ang, 1958; Freehlll igeF" 

Carroll, 1940) * 

5. Prefers to work Independently; requires little dlr.^tlon from / — 7 /~~7 /"~7 / — f 
teachers. (Torrance, 1965; Gowan & Demos, 1964; Mokovlc, 1953) 

6. Is Interested In many "adult" problems, such as religion, / — 7 / — 7 / — J / — 7 

politics, sex, race-more than usual for age level (Wlttv 195S- 

Ward, 1961: Chaffee, 1963) • V y. i^^a. 

7. Often Is self assertive (sometimes even aggressive); stubborn In / — 7 /~7 /~~7 / — 7 
his beliefs. (Buhler & Gulrl, 1963; Gowan & Demos. 1964; Ward, 1961)" 

8. Likes to organize and bring structure to things, people, and / — 7 /~~7 l~T I — 7 
Jjtuatlons. (Ward, 1961; Gowan & Demos, 1964; Buhler & Gulrl, — 

9. Is quite concerned with right and wrong, good and bad; often /"~7 /~~7 /~I I — 7 

evaluates and passes judgment on events, people, and things 

(Getzels & Jackson, 1962; Buhler & Guirl, 1963; Carroll, 1940) 

Column Total / 7 / 7 / 7 / 7 

Weight rj rj rj n 

Weighted Column Total /I / /TT /^TT 

Total / I 
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PART II J.; CREATIVITY CRARACTERISTICS 



Displays a great denl ot curiosity about many things; is con- l~l l~f /—J 

stantly asking questions about /inything and everything (Na- 

tlonal Education Association. 1960; Coodhart & Schmidt IQAO- 
Torrance, 1962) 



G*>nerat«»3 a Inr,-.- ...iml-r-r of ido.i.s or noLitloiis to prol.l.-ms nn.l 
questions; ofton offers unusual ("way ..at"), unique clrvor rc- 
spooaes. (Carroll. nAO; Holllngworth. 19A2; National Kduca 
tion Association, I960) 



/ 1 I 1 I" 7 



3. Is uninhibited in expressions of opinion; is sometimes radical l~l l~J I— I /— 7 

and spirited In disagreement; Is tenacious. (Torrance 1965- — — 

Gowan & Demos, 1964; Getzels & Jackson, 1962) 

4. Is a high resk taker; is adventurous and speculative (Getzels l"! I — 7 / — 7 / — 7 
& Jackson, 1962; Vlllars. 1957; Torrance, 1965) ^^etzels /_/ /_/ f__, l_J 

5. Displays a good deal of intellectual playfulness; fantasizes; /~7 /"~7 l"! /~7 

imagines ("I wonder what would happen If . . .-); manipulates L^' 

ideas (I.e. changes, elaborates upon them); is often concerned 

with adaptin, improving, and modifying Institutions, objects 
and systems. (Rogers, 1959; Gowan & Demos, 1964; Getzels & 
Jackson, 1962) 

6. Displays a keen sense of humor and sees humor In situations that /~7 /"~7 /~7 f—j 

may not appear to be humorous to others. (Torrance, 1962- Govran 

& Demos, 1964; Gfctzels & Jackson, 1962) 

7. Is unusually aware of his Impulses .ind more open to the Irra- /~7 l~~J /~7 

tlonal In himself (freer expression of feminine Interest for 

boys, greater than usual amount of Independence for girls)- 

shows emotional sensitivity. (Torrance, 1962; Rothney & 
Coopman, 1958; Gowan & Demos, 1964) 

8. Is senstltlve to beauty; attends to aesthetic characteristics I — 1 I — 7 / — 7 / — 7 
of things. (Wilson, 1965; Witty, 1958; Vlllars, 1957) ' — - — 

9. Is nonconforming; accepts disorder; is not Interested In details; /~7 l~l /—J 

Is Individualistic; does not fear being dlffei:ent (Carroll 1940":: 

Buhler & Gulrl. 1963; Getzels & Jackson, 1962) 

10. Criticizes constructively; is unwilling to accept authoritarian /~7 /~1 /~7 /~7 

pronouncements without critical examination. (Ward 1962- Mar- — — 

tinson, 1963; Torrance, 1962) ' ' 

Column Total 
We Ight 

Weighted Column Total 

Total 
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PART IV: LEADERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 



12 3 4 

1. Carries reaponslblllty well, can be counted on to do what he / J / J / J / J 

has promlaer! and usually does it well. (Baldwin, 1932; Bell- 
Inxrath, 1930; Burks, 19 38) 

2. - Is self confident with children his own age as well as adults; / 7 / 7 / 7 / 7 

seems comfortable when asked to show his work to the class. 
(Drake, 19A4; Cowley, 1931; Belllngrath, 1930) 

3. Seems to be well llkedby his classmates. (Belllngrath, 1930; / 7 / 7 / 7 / 7 
Garrison, 1935; Zeleny, 1939) 

A. Is cooperative with teacher and classmates; tends to avoid / 7 / 7 / 7 / 7 

bickering and Is generally easy to get along with. (Dunk^^rly, 
1940; Newcomb, 1943; Fauquier & Gilchrist, 1942) 

5. Can express himself well; has good verbal facility and is / J /~7 / 7 / 7 
usually well understood. (Simpson, 1938; Terman, 1904; 

Burks, 1938) 

6. Adapts readily to new situations; Is flexible in thought and / J / 7 / 7 / 7 
action and does not seem disturbed when the normal routing Is 

changed. (Elchler, 1934; Plemrolng, 1935; Caldwell, 1926) 

7. Seems to enjoy being around other people; Is sociable and / / / / / 7 / 7 
prefers not to be alone. (Drake, 1944; Goodenough, 1930; 

Bonney, 1943) 

8. Tends to dominate others when they are around; generally / / / / / / / 7 
directs the activity In which he Is Involved. (Richardson 

& Hanawalt, 1943; Hunter & Jordan, 1939; Bowden, 1926) 

9. Participates In most social activities connected with the /~7 / 7 fT^ I 7 
school;, can be counted on to be thfire If anyone Is, (Zeleny, 

1939.; Link, 1944; Courtenay, 1938) 

10. Excels In athletic activities; is well coordinated and enjoys / 7 / J / J / J 
all sorts of athletic games. (Flemmlng, 1935; Partridge, 1934; 
Spauldlng, 1934) 

Column Total / 7 / 7 / 7 I 7 

Weight nj nj jjj iTl 

Weighted Column Total / 7 / 7 / 7 / 7 



Total / / 
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MANATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR 
THE 

INTELLKCTUfLLLY GIFTED 



REFERRAL C K 
(for Kindergarten Students) 



SCHOOL STUDENT -^0^ tIaCHER nATE" 

1. Is the pupil able to read tvo years above grade level? ^ 

2. Can the pupil recognize the number and sequence of steps 
In a specified direction? 

3. Can the pupil recognize the properties of right angles in 
a geometric figure? e , xn 



^' V}^ oup 11 Identify a three-dimensional object from a 

Cwo-dimensicn^projection and/or a two-dimensional object 
rrom a three-dimensional projection? 

5. Does the pupil form sets and subsets?- 

6. Does the pupil understand the concepts of place value? 



7. Can the pupil create a short story for a familiar 
subject? 

8. Can the pupil Interpret stories and picture In his 
ovm words? 

9. Does the pupil display curiosity by asking questions 
about anything and everything? 

10. Does the pupil question critically? 

11. Does the pupil demonstrate flexibility In his think- 
ing pattern and the ability to communicate this to 
others? 

12. Does the pupil perform independently? 
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REFERRAL G-K J; • 

o e M 

a u 5 S 

D, CREATIVITY 2 > S o- 



1. Can the pupil interpret stories or pictures In hts 
own vords? 

2. Can the pupil predict possible outcomes for a story? 

3. Can the pupil create rhymes which comnunlcate? 

4. Does the pupil offer solutions for problems that are 
discussed In the classroom? 

5. Does the pupil display curiosity by asking many 
questions or by other types of behavior? 

6. Does the pupil question critically? 

7. Does the pupil explore new Ideas or invent new ways 
of saying or telling? 

8. Does the pupil perform Independently? 

E. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Does the pupil readily adapt to new situations; Is 
he flexible In thought and action; and does he seem 
undisturbed when the normal routine Is changed? 

2. Does the pupil seek new tasks and activities? 

3. Is the pupil cooperative; does he tend Co avoid 
bickering; and is he generally easy to get alona 
with? * 

A. Does the pupil appear to be happy and well adjusted 
In school work, as evidenced by relaxed attitude, 
self-confidence, and pride In work? 



w o cm 



Please send form to Pupil Personnel Services C/0 Betty Cherry 




MANATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR 
TOE 

INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 



REFER RAL G^j 
(for First Crndc StuIcat'O 



^^"^^^ S^^^^^^^T '"^GlOrDb TEACHiS vKfi 

A. LANGUAGE 



1. Is the pupil able to read? 

2. Does the pupil's speech and sentence patterns Indlcofe 
he is ready to read? 

3. Does the pupil understand his relatlonshio in such words 
as up • down, top - bottom, big * little, far near? 

A. Does the pupil follow a three-step direction? 

5. Does the pupil remain on task for a minimum of 25 minutes? 

PSYCHOMOTOR ABILITIES 

!• Can the pupil skip, throw, and catch? 

2. Does the pupil exhibit coordination by being able 
to bounce a ball or tie shoelaces? 

3. Can the pupil reprpduce a five-beat rhythm pattern? 

4. Can the pupil draw a person? 

5. Can the pupil complete the missing parts of an 
Incomplete familiar picture by drawing the parts In their 
proper perspective? 

6. Can the pupil reproduce a three-dimensional design? 

7. Can the pupil hear likenesses and differences In 
the beginnings of words; e.g., hlll-blll, feet-treat 
boat--coat? * 

C. MATHEMATICS 

1. Can the pupil repeat five digits forward and three reversed? 

2. Can the pupil join and separate a sequence of sets? 

3. Can the pupil recognize and understand the value of 
coins (penny, nickel, dime, and quarter)? 



YES NO 



REFERRAL G-I ^ 

o 

t-H 

13. Caa the pupil complete the missing parts of an w 
incomplete, familiar picture drawing the parts 

in their proper perspective? 

14. Does the pupil exhibit superior ability in 
performing in an organ^^zed physical activity 
and obeying the rules? 



15. Does the pupil make associations between sounds 
and their symbols? 



16. Does the pupil tend to dominate others and 
generally direct the activity in which he 
is involved? 



17. Does the pupil appear to be happy and well 
adjusted in school work, as evidenced by 
relaxed attitude, self-confidence, and i^ride 
In work? 



18. Does the pupil demonstrate tendencies to 
organize people, things, and situations? 

19. Does the pupil follow through with tasks 
that initially he was motivated to do? 

20. Does the pupil readily adapt to new situations; 
Is he flexible in thought and action; and does 
he seem undisturbed when the normal routine Is 
changed T 

21. Does the pupil seek new tasks and activities? 

22. Is the pupil cooperative; does he tend to avoid 
bickering; and is he generally easy to get along with? 

23. Is the pupil self-confident with pupils his own 
age and/or adults; seems comfortable when asked 
to show his work to the class? 



Please send form to Pupil Personnel Services C/0 Betty Che 
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MANATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR 
THE 

INTELLECITIALLY GIFTED 



REFERRAL G 



(for Students Above Grade 2) 



SCHOOL 



STUDENT 



GRADE 



TEACHER 



DATE 



1. Knowledge and skills (Possesses a comfortable 

knowledge of basic skills and factual Information) 



2. Concentration (Has the ability to concentrate* is not 
easily distracted) 



3. Enjoyment of school (Enjoys academic pursuits and 
assignment; likes school) 



A. Persistence (Has the ability and desire 
to follow through on work; concerned 
with completion; able to see a problem 
through) 



In own interests 



In assigned tasks 



LITTLE MODERATE 



5, Responsiveness (Is easily motiv<^ted; responsive to 
adult suggestions and questions) 



6. Intellcictual curiosity (Pursues interests primarily 
to understand or satisfy curiosity; questions the 
common, ordinary, or the unusual; wants to know 
how and why; generates questions of his own, in 
connection with personal interests or groups concerns) 



7. Challenge (Enjoys the challenge of difficult problems, 
assignments, issues, and materials) 



10. 



Percept iveness (Is alert, perceptive, and observant 
beyond his years; aware of many stimuli) 



Verbal facility (Shows marked facility witli language; 
uses many words easily and accurately) 



Fluency of ideas (Produces a large number of ideas or 
products, often very quickly) 



11. Flexibility (Is able to approach ideas and problems from 
a number of perspectives; adaptable; able to find 
alternative ways of solving problems) 



12. Sensitivity to problems (Perceives and is aware of problems 
that others may not see; is ready to question or change 
existing situations and suggest improvements) 



1.3. 



I 5 



17. 



OrlRlnallty (Often uses original methods of solvlnR 
problems. Is able to combine Ideas and materials m 
a number of ways, or creates products of unusual 
character or quality) 



Imagination (Can freely respond to .stimuli with the pro- 
duction of montal l„,aRes; may "play with Iden.s or 
produco remote, fanciful association., or Insights) 



ReasoninR (Is logical, often geneValUeTs oT^pTi'eV ~ " 
intTu ''a'''^ Situations, expands coJce^t^ 

to'the^r!:)"^"^""^'^^''^' °^ ^"-^ ^" -^-^°n 



pVobiemsV-f-;;;;;;:!;:; 



hypotheses^ test ideas, and arrive at valid conclusions) 



Independence i„ thought (Inclined to follow his own 




"t^^nf^r J^r"""'''' ''^'^ detail and complexity; oTt;^ 
involved with a variety of implications and consequences) 



21. 



Aesthetic appreciate (Enjoys and is responsive to beauTy" Tn" 
the arts or nature) oeaucy in 



Please send form to Pupil Personnel Services C/O Betty Cherry 
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T\/ELVfi OMEGOllIl^S FOR IDENTIFIG\TION OF THE MOIIE ABLE STUDENT 

n.n.. ^r^''^'^ ^^"^ program for ench category. The same sludeaf s 
name may appear in a number of categories. 

1, best student 

2, child with the biggest vocabulary ~ 

3, most creative and original child 

^. child wltli the most leadership ~ — ^ — 

!i. most scientifically oriented child ' ~— 

6. child who does the best critical thinking 

7. able olilld who is the biggest nuisance " — " ^ 

8. best motivated child ~ — 

9. child the other children like best ""^ 

10. child who is most ahead on grade placement ~' 

11. brightest minority group child in the class in case there ~ 

are more than five, and one lias not been named heretofore 

12. child whose parents are most concerned about increasing tht ' 

achievement of his educational progress 



Please cement on the following: (use the back of the form if necessary) 

1. At what age, or grade, do you feel that programs for more able students should 
begin? 

2. In what area(s) of the curriculum do you feel that programs for more able 
students should be planned? 

3. What type of scheduling do you feel would best benefit the more able student- 

1. resource room with an itinerant teacher for 1/2 day per week or one hour 
daily, 

2. cross-age or cross-grade groupings. 

3. one grnde level groupings e.g., fourth graders. Othe r 

4. In your opinion how would the parents of students you have nominated above 
feel about special programming for their son or daughter? 

J. If the more able student is enrolled in a special kind of program for a part 
of the week, should certain regular class assignments be waived for him or 
should he be required to make up all work missed? 

6. Would you be interested in teaching gifted students and perhaps taking a 
course in this area? 

7. Would you be willing to serve on a steering committee for planning programs 
for more able students which would meet perhaps four times per year on days 
of no school for students? 
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A RATING SCALE FOR IDENTIFYING CREATIVE POTENTIAL 



Mary Meeker 

Rate this student by checking whether you consider him to be High, Medium, or Low 
in Comparison with other students. 

STUDENT'S Name 



DOES ME SHOW THAT HE HAS: HIGH MEDIUM LOW 



UNUSUAL SENSITIVITY: 
TO PEOPLE'S FEELINGS 
FOR SOLVING PROBLEMS 
SO THAT SOUNDS ARE DISTURBING 
NEEDS QUIET ENVIRONMENT 
TO HARMONY OF SOUNDS 
TO HARMONY OF VISION 

FLUENCY: 

HAS RAPID VERBAL RESPONSES 
HAS RAPID MOTOR RESPONSES 
SOLVES MECHANICAL PROBLEMS WHERE 
MOTOR RESPONSES ARE REQUIRED 

SHOWS FLEXIBILITY: 

HANDLES SOCIAL SITUATIONS EASILY 
IN SOLVING NUMERICAL PROBLEMS 
USES ABSTRACT CONCEPTS 
SEES MANY WAYS TO USE CONCRETE 
MEDIA, CLAY, WOOD, ETC. 

SHOWS ORIGINALITY: 
IN UNUSUAL IDEAS 
SHOWS MANY IDEAS 

IN EXPRESSIONS (VERBAL S WRITTEN) 
IN MOTOR SKILLS 

IN SENSE OF HUMOR (LAUGHS EASILY 
6 QUICKLY) 

HAS ABILITY TO ABSTRACT MEANINGFUL 

INFORMATION 
HAS ABILITY TO ORGANIZE MUCH 

INFORMATION (WRITTEN) 
HAS ABILITY TO ORGANIZE PEOPLE 
HAS ABILITY TO ORGANIZE THINGS 
HAS HIGH ENERGY LEVEL 
PERSEVERES IN PROBLEM SOLVING WORK 
IS IMPATIENT WITH ROTE WORK 



INTERPRETATION: When a student is found to be high in any one of the above 
characteristics, this indicates creative ability. Plan 
experiences to enhance this ability through Divergent Thinking 
and Implications tasks. 
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CREATIVITY RATING SCALE 



UNUSUAL 
SENSITIVITY: 



To People: 



Sensitivity is demonstrated when the student seems to be 
aware almost intuitively of things in his immediate environ- 
ment. He does not need to be prompted. He senses 
feelings, harmony, or problems. The acute observer who 
can ''catch*' this kind of activity in motion is sensitive 
himself. There are nonverbal cues operating ^nd the 
perception of them is also nonverbal, a "reading" on the 
part of'the person. 

Sensitivity is being aware of peoples' thoughts and feelings, 
It requires an empathy along with very accurate interpre- 



tation of what the child 
communication. 



IS perceiving--again, nonverbal 



To Problems; 



To Perceptual 
Stimul i : 



The child is able to find fie 's and deficiencies in common 
implements in social institutions, problem situations, 
or relationships. The child who asks lots of the kinds of 
questions which indicate that the questions are leading to 
solutions. Look for problem-shooting kinds of questions. 
Take closer looks at students who have lots of ideas and 
seem to be organizing as they go. 



The child who is unusually kern at hearing — who can sense 
harmony or disharmony in note^ of music, or in visual 
things like pictures. Watch for the child who seems to 
know what you are going to say next, who can fill in the 
right word you leave out if you hesitate while talking as 
he IS listening. In other words, a "fol lowing'* of your 
thoughts or of anything impinging upon his senses. Blind 
children are very good at making evaluations about what 
Is needed or is missing in things they hear, feel, or 
"•know." 



FLUENCY: 



Verbal 



Motor 
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Fluency means ease of retrfevinc; from memory, or the 
child who is able to relate many other things he has seen 
or knows to the subject at hand. Fluency of thought is 
the ease in calling up words to meet a requirement asked 
for. The ability to show associations quickly between 
words similar or opposite, and/or the word to meet idea- 
tional or expressional requirements usually asked for in 
tasks calling for lots of suggestions, or ideas. 

Motor fluency is really motor skills demonstrated to a 
greater extent than most children of the same age — the 
child who knits at age 7 or the boy who can disect insects 
at age 6. Unusual skills in physical coordination as well 
as in the right, efficient rovements for any given task. 
Look for the child who can untie knots others can't, who 
can solve problems using his hands — translating 
the expressional qualities of physical motions, 
overlook the child who does magic tricksl 



4 J. 



ideas i 
Don't 



nto 



FLEXIBILITY: Flexibility implies a spontaneity of actions or reactions — 

the child who can '^break*' sets and go another way suddenly 
to solve a problem. To find out if an adult is flexible, 
drop in suddenly and ask him to go somewhere unplanned. 
The flexible person can comparmental i ze and relegate 
details to another time, and can pick up and leave. Chil- 
dren are naturally flexible until they are "trained" that a 
schedule is a rigid way of life. 

The test for flexibility require a spontaneity, an ability 
to produce a diversity of ideas and adaptive notions which 
can meet new requirements imposed by changing problems. 

The flexible person can chaage a social situation at will. 
In numerical concepts, the flexible student can approach 
^ the problem in several ways to solve it other then by 

trial and error. 
The flexible person can manipulate abstract concepts and 

do implications thinking easily. 
The flexible person can manipulate concrete media in many 

different ways. 

ORIGINALITY: This is, of course, uniqueness either in writing, speaking, 

or using concrete materials. 

A note of caution in rating originality. The teacher must 
be aware of two things. First, originality can be found in 
almost every aspect of behavior, in every discipline she 
teaches. She need only be aware that the response is 
indeed unusual. Secondly, and this is even more important, 
she must kee; in mind that just because the behavior is not 
original to her (that is, she has seen it or experienced it 
herself) does not mean that it is not original for the child 
like the psychologist who upon hearing a song composed by 
a 12-year-old, said "That is hardly original, rhyming 
June and moon is such a cliche." It was a cliche for him; 
but for the child, the song and the words were new. 

ABSTRACTING, 
ORGANIZING, 

SYNTHESIZING are all indicators of a similar kind of creative ability. 

They are not to be underestimated. Watch your social"^ 
leaders — watch the conflicts between strong children. 
Their "butting horns" may be annoying, but their behavior 
is telling you something important about their creative 
potential. You can tell who your organizers are — they 
are going in a purposeful direction while others are still 
trying to understand the task. The synthesizer can change 
a known into a unique aspect of itself. The abstractor 
knows exactly what is important and can pick out and do 
away with material not pertinent. 



ERIC 
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PERSEVERANCE: This is your hard worker who is oblivious to time. He 

gets lost in the project or the book or the game. Our 
scheduling in the schools is convenient for the teacher or 
the administrator, but it kills inteest and perseverance 
in the creative child who can devote everything to an 
interest. Be able to slip your schedule to accommodate 
him, and he will pay you back in appreciation by conform- 
ing in other tasks. I f he is hot accommodated, he will 
become cynical, dislike school , want to "tune out and 
drop out." He is not usually a behavior problem. His 
enemy is time. 

HIGH ENERGY 

•-EVEL: This will lead to later perseverance. The child who can 

keep going when all otfters st9p--this is an indicator of a 
creative potential which ^ill make for success when ihis 
interest Is piqued. He needs challenging and motivating. 

IMPATIENT WITH 

ROUTINE! Look for your daydreamer, or the child who must con- 

stantly be excused from his seat to break the routine of 
menial tasks which are busy work for him. If he knows 
the task, give him another one. Particularly in drill in 
math can you observe these. Contract him with the 
perseverer. This is a function of high IQ, too. Relieve 
him of routine tasks usually masquerading under 
"enrichment I" 
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GIFTED CHILDREN AND CONDITIONS OF LEARNING 

I. There nre different syndromes of glftednesa. 

II. Gifted children achieve differentially from one subject matter to another. 

III. Gifted children learn differentially when the teaching style Is changed. 

IV. Creativity declines or Is rarely developed In highly conforming schools and 
communities or under the tutelage of rigid teachers. 

V. Children need some freedom from peer entanglement and teacher direction if 
they are to hecon:e self-directive and self-evaluative. 

VI. Creatively gifted childran comprise a small group within the larger gifted 
group and have differing values and personalities. 

It is important that the child and the teacher dlsL .aguish between success and 
lack of success in the performance of a task. However, the child must not be 
labeled a failure" just because he is unable to perform a given task at a particu- 
lar time, under certain conditions. Perhaps the time is not right; perhaps the 
conditions are unfavorable, or only partly favorable. Over a period of time, he 
should come to realize that sustained effort, not the inability to perform a 'task 
at a given time, is the real issue. After another try or still another, the child 
may quite likely succeed. His awareness and acceptance of both success 'and failure 
In his endeavors should contribute to his viewing subsequent tasks, challenges, and 
opportunities in a positive and rational manner. 

*1. Rather than to attempt to make the child's first efforts successful, it would 
be more appropriate - in accordance with the way the human organism learns - to 
teachWm the value of negative results. 

*2. ^aA^,HIg_^^s a learned concept. The child who learns to grasp, walk, speak, and 
so forth does not regard his initial efforts in the light of "failure". His first 
efforts are met, or should be met, with praise or correction from his beholders, not 
as successes or failures but as efforts . 

*3. It might be hypothecated that persons who put a high priority on freedom from 
error in their own behavior are not likely to risk creativ e ventures or "intuitive 
leaps. ' — — ■ -- 

*4. Promoting the idea that it is important not to make mistakes may be less 
effective in terms of self-motivated learning than promoting the idea that negative 
results yiel d useful data . " " :vr = 

*5' The child can learn profitably from maki ng m istakes . He learns to "fall safely" 
from ffie experience ot tailing sateiy ; he discovers th^t the struggle Involved in 
learning is often motivational and exciting despite the risk of committing errors. 

*6 Conslderal^le evidence supports the point of view that it is better to give the 
f^*^^!^ .^^5 J^_PPg'^'^""^«^ y to learn that errors are sources of valuable Informatl^ITth^ 
to program errors completely out of his learning experience. 
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SECTION D 

The Self-Concept 

How To Build It 
and 

Understand It 

I, Building Self-Concepts in Students and Teachers 

II, ''How Do You Really Feel About Yourself?" Inventory 

III, Self-Concept Scale - Primary Level 

IV, "How I See Myself" - Ira Gordon's Scale 

V, Student Preference Checklist 

VI, Pupil Inventory 
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To measure the quality of a school one ntMSt ask the question: Do jgeople 
l.lk e to be there ? How can we make schools a better place for people, a place 
wtiere warmth, Joy, imagination, civility, personal responsibility, and sensi- 
tivity to human needs are encouraged? A clue might lie in the four factors of 
the Florida Key , an observation inventory developed in 1970 to infer student 
self concept: Re la t ing » Asserting , Investing , and Coping s These four factors 
seem to high light important features of life in classrooms. 

I. REIATING reflects a basic trust in people . The student who scores 
well on relating probably identifies closely with classmates, teacher and 
school. He or she thinks in terms of nv^ school, teacher, m^ classmates, 
as opposed to the teacher, that school, those kid**. Being friendly comes 
easier for this student and thus he or she is able to take a natural, spontaneous 
approach to school life. The student finds ways to express feelings of frustra- 
tion, anger and impatience without exploding at the slightest problem. 

II. ASSERTING suggests a trust in one's own value . The student has not 
learned helplessness, but rather feels control over ^^at happens to oneself in 
school. The student who scores wll on asserting is willing to challenge 
authority to obtain a voice in what is happening in the classroom. There seems 
to be present in this person a learned process of affirmation, to claim one's 
integrity, to compel recognition. (An individual scoring high on asserting 
would probably announce to all that the king is streaking.) 

III. INVESTING implies a trust in one * s potential . The person who feels 
good about self as learner is more willing to risk failure or ridicule. A 
high score on investing suggest an interest in originality and a willingness 
to try something new. This person often volunteers in class, although some- 
times good intentions backfire. By investing, the individual feela a release of 
emotional feeling and expresses an attitude of excitement and wonder., 

IV. COPING indicates a trust in one *s own academic ability ^ The student 
who scores well on coping is interested and involved iu what happens in the 
classroom. Pride is taken in one's work and attempts are made to obtain 
closure. A characteristic of the individual who scores well on coping is that he 
or she has found a powerful key to learning: reading. Sometimes reading is 
pursued independently or even in opposition to the class activity or school 
curriculum* 

How well do people relate to each other in your school, student to student, 
student to teacher, and teacher to teacher? In your school, do people feel free 
to assert their feelings, their wants, their individuality? Does everyone feel 
safe enough to invest himself or herself in trying new things? And how well do 
the people in your school cope with their own expectations and the expectations 
of society? Answers to questions like these indicate ways of making schools a 
better place for students and teachers* 

Please consider the following additional questions as they relate to your 
school. As you answer, keep looking for ideas that might make your school a 
better place for students and teachers. Who knows? We may end up wishing for 
school on Saturday* 

REIATING 

Do we welcome and greet each other at the beginning of the day or clasa? 

Do we share our feelings with each other? (laughter, anger, excitement, 

enthusiasm, sadness, happiness, boredom?) 
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Do ve usually say goodbye to each other at the close of the day or class? 

A re we sensitive to, and do we take Into account, how each Is feeling on 
a particular day? 

Do we take special note of everyone's birthday and other special occaalona? 

(even principals have birthdays!) 

^fter absences, do we show each other that we're glad to be together again? 

Do we talk with each other not juat at each other? 

^Are times arranged when we can talk privately? 

^Do we practice courtesy and civility with ea^h other? 

Do we accept amall Irritations aa normal, and not as personal Insults? 

Do we touch each other, by shsklng hands or giving a pat on the back? 

Do wc atrlve to avoid expressions and actions ^vhlch are offensive to members 

of other groups? 

Do we allow for times of silence and thought? 

Are the physical surroundlnga as attractive as wc can make them? 

^ ^Do we use nai^e-tags when we want to learn names? 

^Do we treat each other the way we treat our friends? 

I f there Is a need to correct one another, do we avoid correcting in front 
of people? 

ASSERTING 

Are we free to question each other*a oplnlona? 

Do we all participate in deciaion-making activitiea? 

^la everyone encouraged to apeak up for his own ideas? 

D oes everyone take part in planning what takea place in school? 

Do we encourage each other to demonstrate special talents, abilitiea, 

intercsta? 

^Do we act j.n ways that aay we traat each other? 

^Can we tell the difference between making mistakea and personal failure? 

INVESTING 

^Do we encourage each other to try new things and Join in freah accivities? 

D o we encourage cooperation and collaboration? 

D o v>e give each other the opportunity to make mistakes without penalty? 

D o we all work together to make v^at happena in achool as exciting and 
interesting as poaaible? 
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J)o we encourage each other's expression and imagination in class? 
Is there opportunity for everyone to be active and natural? 



COPING 

^Do \vfe all take joy in each other's successes? ' 

'\ ^Do ve all help each other to succeed? 

I^oes everyone keep a special watch for those ^4io might need a special 

boost? 

successes determined by comparing present progress with previous effort? 

Can we all write? (Remember, we sp^iak prose all the time!) 

, A^^ ^ aware that group prejudices and ar*:agonisms might be reinforced by 

homogenous or ability grouping? 

Each of the above questions gives some valuable tips on how we can work to 
build good feelings in teachers and students Our choices about how we behave 
are important to others, but they are vital to ourselves, for they determine what 
we are becoming. When we choose good ways to relate, assert, invest, and cope, 
then "wishing for school on Saturday" may become a reality. 

FLORIDA KEY 

This scale is to assist you, the teacher, in evaluating how the student perceives 
his or her learner" self. Please select one of the following answers and record 
the number in the blank space. 



NEVER: 0 



VERY 
SELDOM: 



ONCE IN 
AWHILE: 2 



Name of Student to be evaluated 



OCCASION- 
ALLY: 3 

Teacher 



FAIRLY 
OTEN: 4 



VERY 
OFTEN: 



Compared with other students his age, does this student: 

1. get along with other students? 

2. get along with the teachers? 

3. keep calm when things go wrong? 

4. say good things about his school? 

5. tell the truth about his school work? 



Date 



6. speak up for his own ideas? 

7. offer to speak in front of the class? 

8. offer to answer questions in class? 

9. ask meaningful questions in class? 

10. look people In the eye? 

11. talk to others about his school work? 

12. join in school activities? 

13. seek out new things to do in school 
on his own? 

lA. offers to do extra work in school? 

15.. finish his school work? 

16. pay attention to class activities? 

17. do his school work carefully? 

18. read in class? 
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Relating 



Asserting 

Investing 

Coping 
TOTAL 



INSTRUCTIONS 
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"HOW DO YOU REALLY FEEL ABOUT YOURSELF ?" INVENTORY 



of them do not seem to fit you. These should be markoS wl h an X fe'-WM""! 
or untrue about me? column Those sentences H.^t J ,~ Partly true 

be marked in the "cannot reaUy dLide'" cotln T^t^H ^"^"'.^ 
partly fits, or does not fit yl Ttn lolTe JALl\ll^^^^^^^^^^^ 

every sentence, and do not think a long time about the sentence There ^ L 

wrong answers. Mnrk your first feeling as you read each sentence Zs il ^ ^ "J 
exercise, but work as .uickly as you can. Lmember tr'r^'^nd a^^wefeacl ^en e^rby 

:^o:t":L ^i; n:e'; ;ou^^^ ''-^^ ^ -^-^ -^^^^ yLTeTi: 

Mostly 
True 
About 
Me 



Partly 
True Or 
Untrue 
About 
Me 



Most ly 
Untrue 
(False) 
About 
Me 



Cannot 
Really 
Decide 



1. In my class at school I try to make guesses 
about things even if I don't know the right 
answer . 

2. I am inquisitive about things, for example, 
like looking into a microscope just to see' 
what I might find. 

3. I ask my mother, father or best friend many 
kinds of questions when I do not know something. 

4. I like a set schedule for doing things at home 
or in school. 

5. Before I am willing to take a chance at play- 
ing a new game I want to be sure I will win. 

6. It is easy for me to forget things I kjiow, 
and dream about things I don't know. 

7. I believe that if at first I don't succeed, I 
should keep trying until I do. 

8. I never suggest playing a game at a party 
that no one else has thought of. 

9. I like known ways of doing things rather 
than trying out new ways. 

10. It is good to know that very few things 
should be accepted as certain or 
completely true. 
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11, 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19, 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 
26. 



Mostly 
True 
About 
Me 



Partly 
True or 
Untrue 
About 
He 



Mostly 
Unt rue 
(False) 
About 
Me 



I am usually Interested in doing different 
things, rather than the same thing most of 
fhe time. 

I prefer making new friends rather than 
keeping the same old friends. 

I like to daydream about thiags that have 
never happened to me. " 

Some day iM like to be a very socially 
popular person rather than a person 
talented in art, music or writing. 

Some of my ideas are so exciting that I 
forget other things. 

I would rather imagine being an astronaut 
than a business or professional person 

I get jumpy when things are uncertain and I 
don't know what's going to happen next. 

I really like things that are different. 

When my opinion differs from that of my 
parents, I usually wonder what their 
opinion is and v;hy. 

I enjoy watching a story on TV about history 
or some event in the past rather than watching 
a science fiction film about things that can 
never really happen. 

It does not bother me to join a group of my 
classmates and to express my ideas. 

I tend to keep quiet v^en things do not go 
x^^ell, ^^Then I fail, or when I make a mistake. 

When I grow up I would like to create something 
never made or thought of before. 

I like friends wlio are practical and conventional 
instead of friends who are *^^/ay out*'. 

I do act like most rules or regulations. 



Cannot; 
Really 
Decldil 



1 like to Lry and solve a problem for which I 
know ilierc will not be a clear-cut answer. 



EKLC 
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Mostly 
True 
About 
Me 



Partly 
True Or 
Untrue 
About 
Me 



Mostly 

Untrue 

(Ffllse) 

About 

Me 



Cannot 
Really 
Decide 



27. I would like ro experiment with ways ro help 
control pollution. 

28. Once I have solved a problem, I like to stick 
to thar solution instead of trying other ones. 

29. I prefer not to recite or talk in front of 
my class. 

30. When reading a book or watching a movie, I 
like to imagine being one of the characters in 
the story. 

31. I would enjoy writing about living 200 years 
ago. 

32. I dislike it when my friends cannot make a 
decision. 

33. I like to explore old trunks and boxes just 
to see what might be in them. 

34. I would like to liave my parents and teachers 
continue their old habits and ways of doing 
things instead of changing them. 

35. I trust the way I feci about things. 

36. It is exciclng to make a guess and see if it 
might be true. 

37. It is fun to try puzzles and games that cause 
me to wonder. 

38. I am interested in mechanical things, and 
wonder what they look like inside and how 
they run. 

39. I would rather have a friend who never uses 
any imagination than one ^^o gets silly 
ideas . 

AO. I like to think about new ideas even if they 
are never useful. 

Al. I like to have a place for everything and 
have everything in its place. 

A2. I think it would be exciting to try to solve 
some of the World's problems. 



5.1 



Mostly 
True 
About 
Me 



A3. 



A5. 



A6. 



A7. 



A8. 
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1 like to try out new ideas just to see where 
they will take me. 

When playing a game, 1 am usually more in- 
terested in enjoying it than winning; it, 

I like to think about many adventuresome 
things to do that no one has ever thought of. 

When I look at a picture of a person I do not 
know, I like to imagine what that person might 
really be like. 

In school or at home, I often look through 
many books or magazines just to see x>?hat is 
in them. 

I believe there is just one right answer to 
most questions. 

I like to ask questions about objects or 
situations that others seldom think of. 

I really like having a lot of interesting 
things to do at home or in school. 



Partly 
True Or 
Untrue 
About 
Me 



Mostly 

Untrue 

(False) 

About 

Me 



Cannot 
Really 
Decide 
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SELF CONCEPT SCALE 
PRIMARY LEVEL GRADES K-2 



The use of this self concept or self feeling scale is to assist teachers 
in the possible early identification of primary level children who 
might have personal social or emotional problems. 

On the kindergarten level, grade one level questions should be read 
aloud by the teacher stating to the child that we are now working on 
the row with the picture of the bird (Number 1) . children who agree 
with the question "Do you always, feel good"? mark an X through the face 
with the smile-face number 3. Those children who do not feel either 
good or bad or do not know how they feel it this time about the question 
should mark an X through face number 2, the figure with the mouth that 
IS a straight line, children who wish to answer no or do not agree with 
the question should mark an X through face nxamber l, the frowning face. 

The scale can be administered to small groups of children or individually 
in kindergarten and grade one. In grade two the questions can again be 
read to the group by the teacher who should be assisted by aides to 
monitor the group and see that the children understand what is beina 
requested. ^ 

Generally a pattern of selecting 20-24 happy faces out of a possible 
30. If the following items reveal a consistent marking of the frownina 
face ( 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 25 ), the child 
should be counseled by the teacher, and/or the elementary counselor to 
gain an insight as to his overall feelings euid attitudes. 

If the teacher feels that a serious situation exists objective case 
data should be documented and a referral made to the Department of 
Student Services, 
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NAME 



GRADE 



SCHOOL 



DATE 



(1) . DO YOU ALWAYS FEEL GOOD? 





(2) . DO YOU LIKE YOURSELF? 





3 2" 
(3) . DO YOU LIKE THE VIAY YOU LOOK? 






3 2 
(4) . DO OTHER CHILDREN LIKE YOU? 






(S) 



(5). IS TOUR FAMILY HAPPY WITH YOU? 

O 





3 T 
(6) . Do you get angry quickly? 












ERIC 
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(7) . DO YOU THINK THAT YOU ARE NICE? 

o 





<8) . ARE YOU HAPPY WITH YOUR FAMILY? 






(9)* DO YOU ENJOY SCHOOL? 






3"^ 2 

(10) • DO YOU ENJOY PLAYING GAMES? 





/O G> 



(11)' ARE YOU HAPPY? 






3 T 
Do you like to talk in class? 











ERIC 
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(13) • ARB YOU BRIGHTER THAN OTHER CHILDREN? 




o © 




(14). Do you feel sad every day? 




/ 




3 5" 
(15). Do many things maXe you feel upset? 



O CD , 





(16) . DO YOU LIKE TO FIGHT? 






3 T 

(17). DO YOD THINK YOU LOOK FUNTi^Y? 






3 2" 
(IB). Do you feel lonely at school? 
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(19) . ARE YOU AFRAID OF MANY THIIIGS? 





3 2 
(20). DO YOU LIKE TO BE ALOME A LOT? 





(21) . ARE TOU PRODD OF YOURSELF? 





(22) . Do you do bad things in school? 





(23) .DO VOU HAVE MANY FRIENDS? 



— ©J 









3 2 
(24) .DO YDU LIKE TO DO MANY DIFFERENT THINGS? 





• ) 1 VA 



0 O . 
• 1 
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(25) . IX) YOU LIKE TO HELP OTHERS? 




3 2 
(26) . IX) YOU LIKE YOUR TEACHERS? 





i-^') - DO YOU LIKE TO COME TO SCHOOL? 





(28) • DO YOU LIKE TO READ? 




3 2 

(29) . DO VDU LIKE TO DO MATH PROBLEMS? 






3 2 
(30) . DO VDU LIKE TO DO NEW THINGS? 
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MOW I SEE MYSELF^ 



A Self-rating Scale- for Students 

Developed by Ira J. Gordon, Director, Institute for Development 
of Human Resources, College of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 



The following directions are to be read to the class by the administrator 
of the scale. The assumption is made that the scale is being used for research 
purposes, and that the teacher will not know individual scores. If this is not 
so, directions should be modified so that students know this, and high standards 
of ethics prevail. Students may not wish to reveal thenselves, on a named form, 
if they believe the information will not be confidential. 

For y ounge r students (grad es 3, 4) it is best to read each scale item sepa - 
rately, and be sure each child uhHisrstands the words and the rating system. 

would like to explain this scale to you a'^d tell you why you are being 
asked to answer these questions. This is a part of a study. We are trying to 
get information that we hope will eventually help to improve the kind of school 
and education for you and other pupils. 

Let me emphasize that th is is not a test to see how mudv you know or do not 
kn ow about something . These questions are all about you. They are to learn how 
you see yourself most of the time. There are no right or wrong answers. We are 
only interested in what you think about yourself. 

I am going to ask you to think about yourself for a little while before you 
write anything. I want you to think of how you are most of the time^ . . . not 
how you think you ought to b^e '-n otliow the teacher thinks you"ought to be . . . 
not how you want to be or your parents or friends want you to be. No- -this is to 
BeTiow t/oii yourselT'feel y ou a re mo st of the time. 

Let me first promise you that these papers will not be seen b y anyone other 
than t he people making this study. Your teacher will not see them nor your par- 
ents or friends . No one will know your answers but you and the ones who are 
doing this study. We are asking you to put your names on the papers so that we 
can check them on any other scales we might give you in the future. 

Now-- let's look at the papers. 

Look at No. 1. On one side it has ''Nothing gets me mad" and on the other 
side ''I get :nad easily and explode." If you feel that nothing gets you too mad 
most of the time you would circle the 1. If you feel that most of the time you 
get mad easily and explode you would circle the S. If you feel you are some- 
where in between, you would circle the 2, 3, or 4. 

Look at No. 2. It is different. On one side it has "I don't stay with 
something till I finish." If you feel that most of the time you don't stay with 
things and finish them, you would circle a 1. If you feel that most of the time 
you do stay with things and finish you would circle a S. If you feel you fit 
somewhere in between you would circle the 2, 3, or 4. It is important to see 
that some of these mean one thing on the left side, some of them mean another. 
So it is very important to think about each statement as I read it I I will an- 
swer any questions you need answered, so feel free to ask them. 

Remember, we want how you yourself feel. We want you to be honest with us 
in your answer. Remember, it is how you feel most of the time." 2 



^Test manual available from Florida Educational Research 5 Development 
Council, College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 32601. 

2prom I. J. Gordon, Studying the Child in School. New York: John Wiley 5 
Sons, 1966, p. 73. Scale and directions not to be reproduced without permission 
of the author. 
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Name: 



School : 



Grade : 



Sex: Age: 

Elementary Fo 



HOW I SEE MYSELF 



Developed by Ira J. Gordon, Director, Institute for Development 
of Human Resources, College of Education, University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601, * 



1, Nothing gets me too mad 12 3 4 5 

2, I don't stay with things 12 3 4 5 
and finish them 

3, I'm ver\- good at drawing 1 2 3 4 5 

4, I don't like to work on 1 2 3 4 5 
committees , projects 

5, I wish I were smaller 12 3 4 5 
(taller) 

6, I worry a lot 12 3 4 5 

7, I wish I could do some- 12 3 4 5 
thing with my hair 

8, Teachers like me 12 3 4 5 

9, I've lots of energy 12 3 4 5 

10, I don't play games very 12 3 4 5 
well 



11. I'm just the right 12 3 4 
weight 

12. The girls don't like 12 3 4 
me, leave me out 

13- I*m very good at speaking 12 3 4 
before a group 

14, My face is pretty (good 12 3 4 
looking) 

IZ. I'm very good in music 12 3 4 

16- 1 get along well with 12 3 4 

teachers 

17. I don't like teachers 12 3 4 

18, I don't feel at ease, 1 2 3 4 
comfortable inside 



5 
5 

5 
5 



I get mad easily and explode 

I stay with something till 
I finish 

I'm not much good in drawing 
I like to work with others 

I'm just the right height 

I don't worry much 

My hair is nice-looking 

Teachers don't like me 
I haven't much energy 
I play games very well 



I wish I were heavier, 
lighter 

The girls like me a let, 
choose me 

I'm not much good at speaking 
before a group 

I wish I were prettier 
(good looking) 

I'm not much good in music 

I don't get along with 
teachers 

I like teachers very much 

I feel very at ease, 
comfortable inside 
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(over) 



^ Eleaentary Form 



HOW I SEE MYSELF 



19. I don't like t 1 
new things 

20 • I have trouble control- 1 
ling my feelings 

21 • I do well in school work l 

22. I want the boys to like 1 
ine 

23. I don't like the way I 1 
look 

24.. I don't want the girls 1 
to like me 

25. I'm very healthy 

26. 1 don't dance well 

27. .1 write well 

28. 1 like to work alone 

29. I use my time well 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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30. I'm not much good at mak- ] 
ing things with my hands 

31. I wish I could do some- 1 
thing about my skin 

32. School isn't interesting l 
to me 

33. I don't do mathematics 1 
well 

34. I'm not as smart as the 1 
others 

35. The boys like me a lot, l 
choose me 

36. My clothes are not as 1 
I'd like 

37. I like school i 

38. I wish I were built like 1 
the others 

39. I don't read well i 

40. I, don't learn new i 
things easily 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



5 
5 



S 
S 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 



5 
5 

5 
5 



I like to try new things 



I can handle my feelings 



I don't do well in school 

I don't want the boys to 
like me 

I like the way I look 



I want the girls to like 
me 

I get sick a lot 

I'm a very good dancer 

I <ion't write well 

I don't like to work alone 

I don't know how to plan 
my time 

I'm very good at making 
things with my hands 

My skin is nice-looking 
School is very interesting 
I'm real good in mathematics 



I'm smarter than most of 
the others 

The boys don't like me, 
leave me out 

My clothes are nice 



I don't li:ve school 

I'm happy with the way I am 

I read very well 

I learn new things easily 



Name; 



School: 



Grade : 



Sex: Age:^ 

Secondary Form 



HOW I SEE MYSELF 

Developed by Ira J. Gordon, Director, institute for Development 
of Human Resources, College of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 32601. 



1. I rarely get real mad 

2. I have trouble staying 
with one job until I 
finish 

3. I am a good artist 

4. I don't like to work on 
committees 

5. I wish I were taller or 
shorter 

6. I worry a lot 

7. I wish I could do some- 
thing with my hair 

8. Teachers like me 

9. I have a lot of energy 

10. I am a poor athlete 

11. I am just the right 
weight 

12. The girls don't admire me 

13. I am good at speaking 
before a group 

14. My face is very pretty 
(good looking) 

15. I am good at niusical 
things 

16. I get along very well 
with teachers 

17.. I dislike teachers 

18. I am seldom at ease and 
relaxed 



3 
3 



4 
4 



5 
5 



2 3 4 ^ 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 
2-345 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



I get mad easily 

I st^ck with a job until I 
finish 



I am a poor artist 

I enjoy working on 
committees 

I am just the right height 



I seldom worry 

My hair is nice-looking 

Teachers dislike me 

I have little energy 

I am good at athletics 

I wish I were lighter or 
heavier 

The girls admire me 

I am poor at speaking 
before a group 

I wish my face was 
prettier (better looking) 

I am poor at musical 
things 

I don't get along well 
with teachers 

I like teachers 

I am usually at ease and 
relaxed 
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Secondary Form 



HOW I SEE MYSELF 



19. I do not like to try 1 
new things 

20. I have trouble control- 1 
ling my feelings 

21. I do very well in school 1 

22. I want the boys to 1 
admire me 

23. I don't like the way I 1 
look 

24. I don't want the girls to 1 
admire me 



25. I am quite healthy 

26. I am a poor dancer 

27. Science is easy for me 

28. I enjoy doing individual 
projects 

29. It is easy for me to 
organize my time 



1 
1 

1 
1 



2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



30. 



31. 



I am poor at making 
things with my hands 

I wish I could do some- 
thing about my skin 

32. Social studies is easy 
ror me ^ 

33. Math is difficult for me 

34. I am not as smart as my 
classmates 



1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
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35. The boys admire me 

36. My clothes are not as 
nice as Pd like 

37. I like school 

38. J wish I were built like 
•the others 

39. I am a poor reader l 

40. I do not learn new things 1 
easily 

41. I present a good i 
appearance 

42. I do not have much l 
confidence in myself 



2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



I like to try new things 



I control my feelings, very 
well 

I do not do well in school 

I don't want the boys to 
admire me 

I like the way I look 



I want the girls to admire 
roe * 

I am sick a lot 

I am a good dancer 

Science is difficult for me 

I don't like to do individ- 
ual projects 

I have trouble organizing 
my time 

I am good at making things 
with my hands 

My skin is nice-looking 

Social studies is difficult 
for me 

Math is easy for me 

I am smarter than most of 
my classmates 

The boys don't admire me 

My clothes are very nice 

I dislike school 
I like my build 

I am a very good reader 
I learn new liiings easily 

I present a poor appearance 

I am full of confidence in 
myself 



MANAIIEC CCP-TITY PFOCRAM 

FX)F THE 
lOTELLECTU/JXY GIFTED 

Student Preference Checklist 
Vme^ School ^ 

Date Grade, 

Preferencea for Working Conditions 

Check the following itens to indicate your preferences for working conditions. 
Give the reasons why you checked the columns as you did. 





lit 
1 


tie Mode 
2 . 3 


rate 


Much 


Reasons 


Alone 














With friends 














In omall groups 














In large groups 














Long work periods 














Short vork pex^iods 














At home 














At library 














At school 















My Ideal Classroom 



If you had your choice and could set up an ideal classroooi, what would it be like? 
(Include how it would be organized, the way people would behave, kinds of materials 
and equipment available, ideal teacher, special activities, etc.) 

Vhat Would You Like To Know More About? 
Please circle the numbers. 



1. 


Literature 




foama 


3. 


Creative Writing 


h. 


>^hology 


5. 


Painting 


6. 


Drawing 


7. 


Ceramics 


8. 


Stitchery 


9. 


Sewing and Fabrics 


10. 


Puppets 


11. 


Wbodworking 


12. 


Macrame 


13. 


Sculpture 



27. Oceanography 52. 

26. Microscopic Life 

29. Archeology 

30. Geology 

31. Lapidary 53. 

32. Mineralogy 34 ^ 

33. Astronomy 
3^. Gcograi^y 

35. Cartography (map making) 55. 

36. Weat;her 

37#. Conservation - Ecology 

38. Horses 

39. Pete 



Ancient Life - Egypt, 
Greece, China, India, 
Assyria, Rome, Other 

MiHiieval Life 

Foreign Language • French # 

Oenoan, Spanish, Russian, 

Other^ 

Govemneht - Local, State, 
National Law Enforcement, 
Fire Protection, City 
Planning, Sanitation, 
Other 
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15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20* 
21 • 
22. 
23. 
2k. 
25. 

26. 



Bookbinding 

Printing 

Architecture 

Wiotography 

Filxn Making 

Television 

Cartooning 

Badio 

Mechanics - Ehgines 
Space Travel 
Sailing 

Physics - Ught, Sound 
Energy, Electricity 
Aeronautics 



4C. 
*1. 
H2. 

*5. 
46. 
*7. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 



56. 
57* 

58- 
59* 
60. 



61. 



other interests that are not listed: 



Plants 
Fanning 
Gardening 
Insects 
Bird Study 
Heptiles 

Paleontology (fossils) 
Music , 
Folk and Square Dancing 
Modem Dance 

Stamp Collecting 62. 
Coin Collecting 

63. 
64. 

65. 
66. 

67. 



U.S. History 

The Newspaper - Reporting 

Make-up, etc. 

Banking and Money 

Stock Market 

Computers and Computing 

Devices 

Mathematics - Topology, 
Space, Geometries, Other 

Mexican Folklore and 
Folkways 

HlstoT of Mexico 

African Folklore and 

Folkways 

Africa 

Ibe Orient 

American Indian 
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MANATEE COmfTY PROGRAM 

FOR THE 
INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 



Pupil Inventory 

If used as an interview check list, the person doing the interviewing can structure 
the questions and simply fill in the responses as the student discusses various areas. 
The interview should be infonaal. and care should be ^vaken that the student responds 
with his or her own feelings, rather than coranunicate such expectations. The order 
or items might be changed to suit the trend of the interview. 



Pupil's Name t^^^ 


1. Peelings about being in special education 
program 




2. Areas and skills which are easiest in school 




3. Areas and skills i^ich are hardest in school 




h. Tilings enjoyed most 




5. TO.ng's not enjoyed (areas disliked 0 in 
which change is desired) 




6. Areas or activities in which greatest progress 
Is felt 




7. Preference for working conditions (alone, with others, 
long periods, where, etc.) 




8. Sports and games (what acti 
of progress, with whom) 


vities. evaluation 
In school 




6ut of school 




9. Use of free time (activitie 


3. with uhom) 
In school 




<5tit of school 
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ip. Areas in which "creative" products and freedom 
of expression are especially enjoyed (writing, 
music, art, sptAking, dance-physical, drama, 
construction -manipulative , etc • ) 



11. Hobbies and favorite recreation 



12, Lessons out of school - special opportunities 



13« Television habits 



Types of programs preferred 



Amount of time spent 



1^. Reading Habits 



Kinds of materials preferred 



Amount of time spent 



15. Special responsibilties or Jobs out of aohool 



16. Clubs and organizations (special friends who belong, 

activity leadership role, offices held or desired, etc.) 



17. Activities in vrfiich family participates 



as a group 



18. Possible vocational choic 



es 



19. Educational ambitions 



20, Possible goals for the year 



21. Problems encoxaitered 



6; 



SECTION E 



The Minority Gifted 



Talent Potential in Minority Group Students 
Utilising Che Strengths of the Disadvantaged Gifted 
An Alternative to Compensatory Education 
Checklist of Cre.ttve Positives in' Gifted Students 
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TALENT POTENTIAL IN MINORITY GROUP STUDENTS 



By Joseph S. Renzulli 

There can be little doubt that our nation's largest untapped source 
of human intelligence and creativity Is t o be found among the vaVt'^ num - 
bers of Individuals 1ti the Twerir5irro'$cronOrtt1 c levels"," parti cu I arly among 
the approximately 20 million blacV Amerfcans. It would be a monumental 
task to explore all of the causes that have contributed to our failure to 
discover, stimulate, and make the most efficient use of this neglected 
source of talent. Intensified efforts to overcome this failure are based 
In part on the simple real i zation th at an invaluable natural resource is 
being wasted daily by a syste m of eJucTtlon that has "sF ul: "Its" eyes and 
turned its bacT^on tTfe 'cT^nd feTTDt the pogF : ine by-prftduCts of tTTis 
waste are~ evTTlBnf i n unprecedented uroan turmoil, in unemployment and 
underemployment, in rising crime and delinquency rates, and most- impor- 
tantly, in the human despair that accompanies thwarted exp?ession and 
creativity. 

Although massive efforts have been directed toward overcoming the 
inadequacies of educational programing for the culturally disadvantaged, 
relatively little attention has been focused on those youngsters within 
TfTe"ToTaT pi5p ul a Ti on of a 1 sad van tag ea 'youth ITFo bave unusualTy high po - 
tjent f al s To r 1 ear'rn Ti g **and "creat i vi ty . The n u • n e r^o • i s compensatory programs 
trrat dealnrrartnly with ♦•emedlatl^n'Th the basic skill areas and prepara- 
tion for entrance into the labor market generally have overlooked the 
talent potential that exists in lower socioeconomic and minority group 
youngsters. A number of persons havejcalled attention to the dimensions 
of this untapped source bf tal en T JJToii g1 a's s 1 9 6 9"; ' To r r"a n c e , 1 9 6 fff, 'and 
few would dis'a'gree fh^T the time is long overdue for a systematic nation- 
wide effort 1n talent retrieval. This article describes the dimensions 
of the talent potent i a"! among low socioeconomic and minority group mem- 
bers, and explores some of the issues and strategies involved in iden- 
tifying talent potential and constructing educational programs which 
will maximize the development of this unidentified and understimul sted 
segment of our school population. 

The Nature and Scope of Talent Loss 



What exactly are the dimensions of the tale, t potential among 
minority groups, and what will be the costs of further delay in providing 
opportunities for the expression of such potential? A large bo dy of 
accumul a ted research^ cl early indicates that gifted and talented'cTTfl dren 
can Be f o u nT^ i n"a TT ' racia] groups and at all of soci ety's econ omic f eve I § . 
With respect to fam'iTy 5'acTcground , Terman^Tl926-r559 ) study of gifted 
children showed that, in actual numbers, the nonprofessional segment of 
the general pop ulation contains more than twice as many gifted childreg 
as the proTessTonTT group . Regarding racial and ethnic origin. Miles 
(1954) reported that many high IQ black children can be found in black 
communities. Studies by Jenkins (1948) and Witty and Jenkins (1934) in- 
dicate dthat race per se is not a limiting factor in intellectual devel- 
opment, that black children with high IQ's come from a'VaVietyof back- 
grounds , and that educational achi evemen t of highly able black children 
resembles that of other gifted youngsters. In more recent years, the 
works of Hunt (1961), Bloom (1964), and others have called attention to 
the significant role thdH environment plays in intellectual development. 
The massive number of research studies summarized in these works have 
crucial implications for the role that education can and should play in 
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developing the high potential of youngsters from all races and social 
cl asses , 

In addition to those studies concerned mainly with the older or more 
traditional definitions of giftedness (i.e.. giftedness in terms of IQ), 
a rapidly expanding body of literature dealing with a broader conception 
of talent development has recognized that children from depressed areas, 
low income groups, and racial minorities probably represent our largest 
unmined source of creative talent (Passow. 1966; Torrance, 1968). The 
importance of identifying and developing creative talents at all levels 
of society has caused leading philosophers and educators to focus their 
attention on this problem. In an article entitled, "Is America Neglect- 
ing Her Creative Minority?" Toynbeo (1964) commented: 

To give a fair chance to potential creativity is a matter 
of life and death for any society. This is al 1 - i mpor tan t , 
because the outstanding creative ability of a fairly small 
percentage of the population is mankind's ultimate asset, 
and the only one with which only m^n has been endowed, (p. 4) 
It cannot be denied that society stan^^s to benefit from a system- 
atic investment in the development of this vast source of untapped 
talent; yet, jnajor inequalities of opp ortunity are still evident in our 
schools . T h e interlority ot e x i s t i h g "TcTrmT''Tirr*"r(5Vr m^mr^ 1171 -frrt n o r1 1 y 
group children has been indicated clearly by studies which show that the 
longer children stay in these schools, the further behind they become in 
achievement anJ the wider the gap grows between wha*. they should know and 
their actual level of performance (Coleman, Campbell, Mobscn, Mcfa r 1 1 ar.d , 
Mood, Weinfeld, & York, 1966; Sexton, 1961). Average drops in meas ured 
intelligence of as much as 20 poi nts have been recorded as bVacF V HITdren 
progr^ess (or perhaps TT^TTTouToB e' regres s ) through grades (Passow, Gold-" 
berg,- & Trrt-n-^'^atrmT' lyt/) . Other studies de-alTng With delinquency, level 
of ar.piration, self concept, aggress i venes:, , alienation, -^nd a hont of 
other variables reveal similarly omin ous fin dings about the c urrent state 
of the school si tuation for disadvantaged yo'ungst ers ( CoTeman^t**" TT , 
1966; "lUthls, ivby; wiuTamss uyars, iyb8). Under" ci rcumstancns such as 
these, even the m ost highly able and well motivated students from minor- 
ity groups su rely must lose taith in a system where thp brobah il i t v "n? 

n onsuc c rr rr/i s sff ^ irr?r: ~ 

^^i^ffTtti Uf these grim statistics, there is a growing realization 
Jhat a^ wealth o-f creative talent is lying unident ified and understimu- 
lated ^" , ^^[^00'^,]^^^^ serve urban ghetto and rural p dor" ''v Vij rigs t e r s . The 
decade ot the 1950*s may well be remembered as a period 'in our TiTs t o r y 
Khen the education establishment began to pay serious attention to the 
detrimental effects which result from the inferior opportunities that ex- 
ist for a large segment of our population. Books such as 'How Children 
Fail (Holt, 1966), 'Death at an Early Aae'(Kozol, 1967), 'Pygmalion in 
the Classroom* (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968), and 'Crisis in the Classroom' 
(Sllberman. 1970) have literally shocked us into the reality of the 
situation. If we look upon the activities and pronouncements of the Six- 
ties as the first step in a direct frontal attack upon tne problem 
educational equality, then the hei ghtened interest of that decade certainly 
can be regarded with optvmism. But our view shouTd not be blurred by 
such optimism; for scattered attempts to "do somethino" for the cultural- 
ly disadvantaged thu s far represent little more than th_e prpverbial "dro_p. 
in the bucket" when c ompared to the great number of youngs ters whose day" ' 
to day school experience i s "nothing shorl^of an educat fonaT"an.' psycho- 
logical disaster. ' irr on tlfe^ofTier hand; Ihe ground wbrTc ~1 a id duri ng the 
Sixties has not been a false start, then action to correct this crucial 
problem in our schools remains the challenge and the task before us. The 
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irtl!"''!^ "Vr-i-Hff!'^' '^ ""]^ "^^^ """^ """"^ tha^ has been done 

ilnJ^fv!-!! ^^----^-^-g-"-^:LTriJL£...talen t_ potential a mo n Qn:^"sTcT^eT^n'om'i c and 

?Mrla'ier^|lt^^|fF|^^ 
Identify! n g_r a}e nt_ Potential 

nr k/ """Iber of psychologists and educators who have wrestled with the 

Jrtafents ?L"?r '^'^}'''' ^^'^ advanced the Jhesis tha varl- 

tinnV ^'»'f"ps .""tribute to the accomplishments of man. Early deflni- 

i n reS^h^r X stenc 'o?'a'm^';\°" T^^"'"" °^ Intelligence h^ve' I? ely 
ch^rlrto^^ftf^c ? ? ^ "'"'^^ broader spectrum of highly valuable human 
?2e5 es[ nte nicinr °' i^''' ^"^'"^^^ loading of most stIndaTS" 

tiflcation Process I;^r^ '"^ achievement, it Is apparent that an iden- 
formanrp wiirnf^rr,- ? ^^P^"*^' ""^'"^^ °" traditional measures of per- 
formance will discriminate against youngster-; who have not partlcioated 
fully in the dominant culture. Attempts circumvent this o^obleS 

tSsT'hale fa?;er;^''l°"ir '''''''' '''' cu 1 1 ure f a 1 r J n te'n ence 
1mp5rt2nrfa?JJrs in mIn^i"'"'"rK' ^^'l neutralize the Influence of 
deSJiv^?5nn fhoM ^"-^^ growth, such as perceptual and linguistic 
sI?JJui^nH ff^J!S"!'w" °f constructive play activities, family in- 
secur ty and limited adult role models, and the effects of inferior 

af ?e trSnd'sS'cIileJ'cui.^'' "/"'^ '''' ^° conclude'Jha? b^JJ^I^ad^ition- 

Wa-ftfo-rif and ab- 
A Broadened Conception of Talent 

Drov1ded'"urwi-trr' tJi^"'".^ "r^^'" °^ theorists and researchers have 
ities FnrPmnJj . nnn .S'"'''^^"^'^ condeption of the nature of human abil- 
thP intPi?r^? K well known structurP of 

,^„,^^,, ^<;■e^, c"^ e developed by Guilford (1967) and his a^l^FiTl-Ts- "^^ i s 
model CffrfffTStf oKd Lhree dimensional c I ass i f i c-am-n-$yrfilH--desi qn^d to 
'SphH'" l|0-Mssible^ talents according'to (a) the^Jype Sf 

^'L"^^'.°P^!:^^^-^^.::!Pi°JLf^' lFr W~c-o-ntrnrTnvolve d. In the thi'nki ng'pro- 

"iMiams and tberle (19b/; developed a similar model which identified ?- 
- tMnk.'nr ''t'*l'"^ strate_£|es that can be used to develo^ seven JrodJct.ve 
??QfiR operations in vaTTFus subject matter areas, while Taylof's 
^Me bn ;C 'in reL""''; isolated an addi t i ona I's et of disMnguish- 
fS;e%a%'Jl;g;%%J\?:SSniL"uonI -^-9. planning. 

nnfv cn^ percent will fall into the highly gi?ted class and 

.. ladde rs, those at the bottom of the old academic talent ladder 
"tTjoTe heretofore labeled "educationally deprived"--wil rise 
?fvl wnp%'°n? J° be almost average as far as'each of the olJer 
1 kIl7?o hp .£'!p"'' concerned. A^rfiLox^JLore i,f_ihem are 

likely to be above averago on each new talen t ia_dd_er. "sTnce we 
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»c^L"°^^^!l" 'teaching these students, we should try eluiting 
«s many different talents as possible. If we succeed, then 
those who had not been flourishing in the old talent area will 
discover some areas where they are promising individuals and 
perhaps even star performers (Taylor, 1968, p. 68) 

^1?^ application of a multiple talent ap proach in our schools 
will result in greater numbers of s t u3 e n't s'VcTTT e vi n g higher degrees of 
success both in and out of school. According to Taylor, a natural by- 
product of this approach will be an increase in the student's individu- 
ality. Jacji.jtudent wilj exj_.erience and displ ay his ow n unique profile 
»S££ll_lgJ ^" '^"'^ J^} 11 thus become more self directed . 

Suggestions for Identification of Multiple Talents 

M^c'/MQ^^r""""' -5 developed by BioQjiL ( 1956) and Xralhwphl , Bloom, and 
Masia (1954) provide another classification system for isTlatinq cog- 
nitive and affective processes that clearly identify dimensions of man's 
^r^H^f?r!i°r These behaviors nf\rc flrp nn t ■moa^a^r^d^y 

traditional tests of intelligence or ar e "bu?ied" in the general JnrP^ 
whrch many of these tests-yre-lT.-Trg^^oa-T xample is the limited ran ge of 
abilities sampled by tFie Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT). According to a 
recent report by the Commission on Tests (1970), the SAT has been found 
to be mainly a measure of developed verbal, ,na thema ti ca 1 , and reasoning 
f?^ n^^^Ai?""^ thus, it fg.jU to take ar.r.Qunt of the P(1,!i(;mo.nal_poten- 
:] ?r college applicants who for one reason or anothe r ha ve ~been"~educa- 
tionally di .^advantaged. Tre-TOmiT s i on has recognized the need fSr a -• 
5r°^c«^ conception of college admission criteria and has suggested thai 
the bAr be expanded to include measures of the following abilities- 

1. Adaptation in new learning situations. 

2. Problem solving in situations that require varied cogni- 
tive styles and skills. ^ 

3. Analysis, search, and synthesis behaviors. 

4. Information management, processing, and utilization skills 
o. Nonstandard information pools. 

6. Comprehension through experiencing, listening, and looking 
as wel 1" as reading. 

7. Expression through artistic, oral, nonverbal, and graphic 
as well as written symbo 1 i za t i on . 

8. Characteristics of temperament. 

9. Sources and status of motivation. 

10. Habits of work and task involvement under varying condi- 
tions of demand (Commission on Tests, 1970, vol. 2, p ^4) 
The Commission further suggested that test procedures should be rede- 

lluit i'i,^~^^f-j4V~---'^^^ competencies, and 

SKI I IS assessed; (b) to e,x amine achie v ement in a var ietVo'f cbn'tpxt.;- 
t c; to ma k e_ani aj^f. !" uj_e_ oX_^enej^ea_j^n d_unstructured IfJTcat o'rr'o T " ' 
achievement; and (d) to a.il^s_ag nac a d em i c achievement such as social com- 
petence, coping skills, avocational IFTlT s^" and aVti's ti c . athletic, po- 
litical, and mechanical skills. ^ 

With these and other models to assist in defining and classifying a 
variety of muman abilities, the next step should consist of th" selection 
or development of appropriate instruments to identify a broad range of 
talent potential. Bruch (1971) suggested using Guilford's model to diag- 

different patterns of abilities reflected in exHTiTh^ tpVr j tems and 
^P-^specify factors and clusters of factors that rep resent the strengths and 

be <^esignea fo TTT cuTTura^ strengths, and such tests could be u^pH t.n 
weaxu r e ..boj h_co n v e n t i 0 n a 1 abilities and those talents which are val.iPff mpst 
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by an Individuals own culture. Bruch futher suggested a case study 
battery for the identification of gifted disadvantaged youngsters that 
would Include a profile of thei r s trengths and de velopmental needs, 
ratios of time in school to dev elopmental 1 eveT F'arra" a ^fTyTm eht ' 

^" alTalysis of posTtive and negative factors (both socio- 
corturffr-^a^-TrersofT^rr wTifcli either ehliaTfce^^oV fnhlBit further dev- 
elopment of taTehtr. ' ^ - 

Torrance Tests^ of Creative Thinking 

Additional strategies for identifying hidden talent among the 
disadvantaged have been developed by Torrance (1969). Through the 
use of instruments such as the 'Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking* 
(Torrance, 1966), youngsters ar e given an opportunity to respond in 
terms unique to their own culturT : Such a~appr6ach avoi ds the problem 
of evaluating the child through experiences that are common to the 
dominant culture, and at the same time, helps to create a psychol oqical 1 
safe atmosphere w^^^ motivate him to p u t^^f^tTTTT. qfpatP.t 

effort. On the basis.of research studies carried out with disadv it- 
aged groups, Torrance (1964, 1967) has identified the following • - 
of creative characteristics which he found to occur with relative y 
nigh frequency among disadvantaged children: 

1. High nonverba 1 f 1 uency and originality. 

2. High Creative productivity in small groups. 

3. Adeptness in visual art activities. 

4. High creativity in movement, dance, and other physical 
activities. 

5. Ability to be hi ghly, moti vated by games, music, sports, 
humor, and concrete objects. 

6. Language «^ich in imagery. 

^ Research conduct ed by Torrance and his ass oci ates^qyer a period 
y g^^ s has led ^^ the conc lusjjm th_a t chil dren-pf econ om^i c a fl y ~ 
^gAQved and mi n6ritj^jcuJlLLrgs,,se&ni£d. tj^S>^fQ rm as wejl a s^ those 
^2^?- -xi"-^ In a recent review of the literature dealing 

Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, Torrance 
(19, IJ summarized the results of 15 research studies which focused on 
the creative abilities of low socioeconomic and minority group child- 
Generally, these studies indicated that although whites surpass- 
,.e.^,>>X3Cks on ve^rbal measures » there were no s 1 gni f i cant'Tff f erenres 
on scores of fioural fTHency , Ti exi bH i tv . and orgi na M ty : and in ' 
some cases, the so called disadvantaged groups surpalsF(JthT Hn ddl e 
9 1 as s ar 0 u p s . Although measures of i nt Qii j gpn rp hp vp hppn fn.mH 
consistently to c orrelate positively with socioeconomic status, the 
research summarized by Torrance seems tonrri'dTica te that " creati vi ty 
be ars little ,reJjX[onsh jp, to^.-Lact.ors_ such ^s race, sj)cia"l class /and 
level Of p arental educat ion. Thus, a convincing argument is present- 
ed for a relatively culture free method of identifying a bountiful 
supply of creative talent. Torrance expressed the belief that in 
maqy ways the life experien ces of low sc > oi nfi^ftn^iTi^\ .muLOSters may 
,a.cjiLaJlJL^e_^ creati ve achievement than the pyp pn" - 
eJliie^-^Qf more ffdY g"taqed childre n . ^ ^ ' 

4.U . "'^'^blr J^*^*^ expensive toys and play materials contribute 
their skin in improvising with common materials. The large families 
and life styles of disadvantaged families develop skills in group 
activities and problem-solving. Positive values placed by their 
families on music, rhythm, dance, body expressiveness, and humor keep 
alive abilities and sensibilities that tend to perish in more advan- 
taged families (p. 79). 
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Biographical Indices 



The recently developed 'A lpha Biographical ' (Institute for 
Behavioral Research in CreatfvTty, 1968) provides another strategy 
for identifying creative talent among disadvantaged and minority 
group youngsters. This instrument, consisting of 300 items through 
which an individual is asked to describe himself and his background, 
1S based on the belief that past behavijor, experiences, and self 
descriptions can be used as indicators of future performance. A 
number of research studies carried out by the developers of the Alpha 
Indicate that it can be used as an aid in identifying a number of 
different talents which are important for both academic performance 
and performance in a variety of v/ork situations. The significance 
of this instrument lies in the fact that creativity scores and jc;rnrp<; 
on a number of other factors bear little or nn tpI i n^i^hi p^'t n race /"^ " 
in other v/ords, for certain abilities, the Alpha does not discriminate 
against persons from racial minorities. 

The »$ub-Cul tur^al In dices of Academic Potentia l' (SCIAP, Grant & 
Renzulli, 1971) Ts another inTlrument disigned to take account of 
problems of test bias , the cultural d i sti net i venes s_ n^f minority grouP 
members; and tjie gr_owing concern on the part of high s^chooVs and c ol- 
leges, to i ^e n tjJySfu^K^^ ICnLi a lljnln o r r t i ve 

educational programs . The instrument consists of 145 items which ask 
students to indicate how they feel about themselves and how they would 
react in situations that are common to their every day experiences 
There are no right or wrong answers to the SCIAP items, but rather' the 
instrument yields a profile that points out student preferences and 
learning styles in areas such as; the organization an d management of 
information, commi tm ent to social responsib i lity and TeadFrs ffTp^^'^^ 
ibiirty In-socTal sTTuaTtions, orfainality Tn cultural conte/_t, initiative 
and persistence, self concept, attitudes toward e'ducatfon , and support 
of family and schooT toward education, and support of family and school 
toward coht.nulng education. 

Language and Developmental Considerations 

Two adoitional considerations should be pointed out in discussing 
the issue of identification. First, one of the major characteristics* 
of the disadvantaged is their inability to m astor the linguistic and 
grammatical structure s of the domi nant ^in t urn . "rnr^Y^-Tc K is 

ne't^slary to develop identification strategies which are not language 
dependent. Furthermore, because most youngsters have a greater facility 
with the spoken rather than the written word, it is especially important 
t hat the disadvantaged child not be required to "write down" all of his 
responsTs: Tape recorders or human recorders can serve in uncovering 
higher forms of thinking which night otherwise go undetected because of 
limited writing ability. 

Finally, the identification of talent potential among the disad- 
vantaged should be a continuo us process that begins Jn the early years 
and that is carried cut with unusual frequency. Until more* and better 
predictive instruments are available, talent searches should take place 
in t^s classroom on a regular basis. Because of the dynamic nature of 
abilities such as creativity, efforts to make long range predictions 
should be replaced with frequent assessments of a variety of talents. 
These assessments should be followed by carefully designed classroom 
activities which are constructed specifically to enhance those talents 
which have been identified. 
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Developing Talent Potential 

Although strategies for identifying different types of human abil- 
ities are in varying stages of maturity, enough is known about develop- 
ing talent potential to allow us to do some systematic programing in this 
area. Two major factors in the development of outstanding abilities 

(a) the characteristics of the teacher and (b) the relevancy of the 
curriculunrr — ■ 

Tcdcher Characteristics 

One niajor generalization about teacher characteristics stands 
out from the vast amount of recent literature dealing with programing 
for the disadvantaged: " Experien ced teachers who feel personal satis- 
fa ction In working with cTT sadvanta ged student are "Qe Vey '^o successful 
compensatory education i n poverty area schools 7>hi Delta kappan, 1970, 
p, 5387. This was the finding of a study which investigated 32 pro- 

?rdms reporting substantial improvements *n the achievement of low 
ncome students. Thus, careful teacher selection appears to be a major 
consideration in programing for the disadvantaged. Furthermore, in situ- 
ations, where talent development is a primary goal, it is especially 
Important t o select teachers who are committed to the_task jpf working 
ly^th disadvantaged youngsters in the ^ devel o'pment 'of a variety of talents. 
Teachers vnthout such R hb w 1 eTge'^a re ViTely to approach"' taTeritdevel op- 
ment in a piecemeal and haphazard fashion. 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the several approach 
approaches to talent development which can be found in the literature 
(see for example, Gregory, 1967; Parnes & Harding, 1962; Williams & 
tberle, 1967); however, two general suggestions are offered as necessary 
k ^^^^J^P^ systematic programing in this area. First, the teacher 
^- nave a functi onal knowledge of one or more of the models descri b- 
« above. ITsing the modeUs) as a guide enables the teacher to plan a 
wide variety of activities that are designed to nurture specific talents. 
If teachers are unaware of the behavioral characteristics and dimensions 
of various types of abilities, it seems unlikely that they will be able 
to plan purposeful activilles to promote the development of these 
abl 1 1 ti es . 

A second suggestion relates to kn^l edge about sp ecific strategies 
that bovo already pjroved their usefu1nes"s'^by prompt i nq' cYeirTTvF^>ob1em 
solvy.v^j ]n~' bLisTness ariTTna-usfry . "^icTiniques such aT atiirlbVtV 11 s ting . 
morphological analysis, brainstorming, and forced relationships are easy 
to learn and readily adaptable to i variety of classroom situations. 
However, it is the tc-acher's initiative in applying these techniques 
that will make the difference between an exciting, "mind expanding" 
experience and a routine classroom activity. The teacher who is cover- 
age dom inated, i .e. , one who judges his ef f ecti vet^ess by the number of 
chapter s_or units that ne covers during a given pe ri od n"^roI)a y~ wTlT 
FlfiVejur^ nJ Hme Tol 3e y eTbj); a'&TTTtTeV''oth^rljaiaiiJ:he s o -1: aTTe JTas i c 
skills. " ' ^ ' 

Relevancy of the Curriculum 

While nyrnsidiatjon in the basic skill areas must be an important 
goal of compensc v:ory education, it should not^ of course, be the ojLly 
.&biectjve of the programs which serve the disadvantaged youth. Activi- 
ties for talenOfevelopment can be built inXo areas linthe curricul um, 
and because of the inherent fun and excitement of activities such as the 
type described above, added dividends are likely to accrue In the form 
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of learning'^ motivation and improved performance in the basic skills 

the youngsters are vitally interested in 

"JnrnpH'nf " ,Tfius, It is little wonder that i^he-y-gF^ ~' 

»n/,li By a curricu u,n which deals with the exports of Brazil 

ff?a ?on^'?n'u°^H^°^r''"' 'V.^' --^ll^'" againsf'racism anS demon- 

tS ripl? ^^^'^^"9ton are the real issues with which they woSld l?ke 

act?v? ;-es h^f n'TLT'^^' excellent opportunities for^onstruct ng 
Fvoir cl! that, promote decision making and social leadership skills 
-r;!-' k'^'^ encourage ma ginative solutions to rea 1 1 i f e p roJ ems 

have a much greater I Uel 1 hpoTTr-prolT oti no crca t^T vTt F t Fa n' t h e t m e 
worn chore of wri ting a story-aB6ut "wha tn-dTcTTa-sTiu-FimeW 
vpni-,n.^ " li^^ Compensatory Education for the Culturally nisad- 

tlncJj r '"^ (15^5) "ll'^d attention to ?he impor- 

tance of curricular relevancy by listing the following objectives as one 
fnrro?^^"'' ^oals of education for ^he a i sadv^intaged 
Increasing stress must be placed on those aspects of interests, 
attitudes, and personality which will promote the. further 
growth of t he individual, snabi PjMn^ f nH satisfaction in 

JfF^Tr^vrlo H fJ^^ftT-^r auton,at-Ton. the shorteFwork week. 

well as In?^;..'?? ^ ? ^''^ °^ °" the national as 

wen as international scene require individual character de- 

ani°wUh n^'J^'' t° w?U,'i;imse?f 

h^ve iJevaife5'(p"3K ^^'"^ different from those which 

curri?ulSriJ-V,'!r?^'"r''' ope'-ational definition of a relevant 

^h^r^n n ^-^^^-O -^ experiences -which deal with topics and issues _i 
JJ^lv .^^-^^'' r°".T-OAlk .about If giv en a-fFel- cT^^rf^^f 4~^r^^ " 
r.Pui; ' Process-TelTTere^-TithFF-TFili-content cente^?d 

curricu um (and experiences that attempt to promote specific talenfs 
certainly must be considered process oriented), then ?he ssues tJat 
youngsters prefer to talk about, those that they d?scuss JofSre anS 
after the school bell rings, provide fertile ground for the develSo- 
ment of a wide range of talents. oe/eiop- 

? J ^ ?'"-5,"Ll_£l.i. Total Program of Talent Development 

.•«nro?^'^°"^^ highly qualified teachers and relevant curricular exper- 
iences .re considered to be major factors in programing for h?qh JSten- 
tia youngsters, a total approach to talent development also should 
include a number of other characteristics Doualass /iqfiq^ n ? fl^ 

JoJenH^r'^S^ °' ^" idea/sysfem fS^S ?m1 n ' he° U t"" 

potential of low socioeconomic and minority group members 

c.h„ ! ^^""^^ element is greater flexibility in the ways'in which 

fflU rw4;irl^'-;own'into 11:1^^"''-'''-^^^^^"''^^ t 
♦ h! u gown into small learni ng modules where individuals and 

the school may continue t-FT??ve-iri--TroiF-DFse " for the learn nq 
??uHpnt^ ?h"P h'k ^"Sgested that early in the elementary schooTJears 
ins?ifS ioJs 2.?' RTOvided^ith extended ppriods_of.leLniiij Iml i^n 

institutions that usu 1y are not con side red schools- ' 

These would include pl aces' wITe rTTndwTe'dge" is stored, such 

!LH-l!?--|^x-'---^-^"-^- ^-^"^^^^ ^"<^ libraries., .places 

"J^r' .^"""^^^enTTeing put to-w5rk. such as farms, hospitals, 
airports, machine shops, sheet metal wor ks, and construction 
Pieces ,n w h i c h s olHV tT n cro~re ffUOTTon-^r ' e a r n 1 ^?-oT^6^ ^CT 5"- ' ' 
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Job training 1s under way... places where knowledge is being 
discovered such as research institutes and laboratories 
(Douglass, 1959, pp. 10-11). 

.nM cl?? ^^^""^"^ consist of an parlv start in thp education 

i^l-ll kIA r ] ? !! ° " " ' • , socioeconomic group children often 

enter Scfrooi with The accumujated deficits that result from poor Mutri- 
tlon and limited i:tim-u7 ati on In infancy and early childhood. These 
Jrf^I^t.L'"n-^^ [^^^4° V?j^-V^?-^-^i^^j- ^n^*^: fac tion an d an inaM 1 i ty irTaTe 
advantage oT ffTe e ducat i on aT^po_r_tu.nj tjes that rnay_ be_ oleTTto t h e m 1 n 
later nte. Douglass advocated a program of nursing schools and dav care 
centers where each child will be assured of services of professional 
and paraprofessionals who are knowledgeable about early childhood experi- 
?nr!L5 are beneficial to later development. These centers might be 
i^S fhf„ community in schools, hospitals, or factories, 

slbstuilte paJentl" continuing education programs for parents and 

^"^^^""^^ apprenticeship is the third .-lement of a total program of 
talent development. Beginning at an early age. students should be given 
frequent exposure to different ways of makin? a living and of par?i?ijlt- 
in^iJ"ninMn"l?^ activities. Too Often, children from low socioeco- 

nomic group families have no real contact with a father figure or they 
see their parents employed only in lower level occupations. They have 
!i!JJrM^^I!?'"^""'^^.-° observe the variety of talents used in the broad 
spectrum of occupations, and thus, thev h.vp a limitpr- conception of the 
-SiTr4^^-tTl-I'"\' '1'' '^^]"ablLt^our.soc ety and TVITTIBTi- IZr 

Wl .5?*"^^ apprenticeship programs would hel p youngsters 

^^IfT^^P^.wo'-ld's conception of ralent rather than the school's 
traditionally limited concern for only academic ability 
n^tonfJJ"^^ element which is necessary in the development of talent 
potential is the crea tion of a more oPen system. The pradP hy nrade 
4p2.oressionJiaj_f ai^ to -ji Ft The needs o f stud ents wh^^ nn^-ffr in" 
Igltp^tart or ^J^o^^ by tha existing 

XuTes. Tf we truTy respect Tl^e TndTTidual di f f erences' and preferences 
. rf " our society, then wg shpul d_agt_foxce,Uiem to follow 

a rel at vely pres cribed syst em of ITarning^ sT^Id^ free" to 

alternate scTiool and work experiences with other experiences which 'they 
may wish to pursue. They should be free to drop out of school for a 
given period of time and allowed to reenter the system wUhout feJr cf 
punitive action or relegation to programs which are essentially remedial 
nature. Accesr. to first rate educational programs should be readily 
available to every person at every stage of development regardless of 
his previous success or lack of success in the system. A more o oen 
system will allow adults as well as voung ppnni p to h;> vp--^irt fFQ-;1,.ni ty 
t^^x£lor?.. an-d-develop talents that mav h.vp f ^p^n j^^^ rriinw. 
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MANATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR THE INTELLECTUAU.Y GIPTED 

"Utlizin^ The Strengths Of The Pi a advantage a Gifted " 

by 

E. Paul Torrance 

Any effective program for working with disadvantaged children aiust be built 
upon their specxiil strengths. 

Creative strengths or positives of disadvantaged youth are, among others, 
the following: 



1. Ability to express feelings. 

2. Ability to improvise. 

3* Articulative in role playing. 

^. Enjoyment of visual arts. 

5r Enjoyment of and ability in rhychm. 

6. Ehjcyment of and ability in music. 

?. Expressive of speech- 

8. Fluency and flexibility in nonverbal activiti 

9- Nonverbal media skills. 

10. *;<?3ponsive to concrete. 

"I • Responsive to movement. 

12. Expressive in gesture. 

15* Humor. 

14. Richness in imagery. 

^5• Originality in ideas. 

16. Problem centerednegs. 

17* Qnotional responsiveness. 

l8c Quickness of warm-up. 



These qualities may be used to facilitate learning and achievement. Idea i« to 
build upon these creative positives while playing down deficiencies. Througii 
creative positives, it may be possible to increase verbal skill and, as a result, 
increase score on Intelligence Test. 

Explanation of creative positives art available in mimeographed foni. by writing: 

E. Paul Torrance 
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AN ALTERNATIVE TO COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
E. Paul Torrance 

chnd^riSS'JoSJh Self fee";:?, v*" Kl'rl 'I'lZrVr' of- disadvantaged 
has been an ex^enswrbrLL^ oJ educate fSr sucJ mTJ^^Z ?,'h''"'"' l*^'' 

Issues Concerning Unrecognized PQtent;ifl ] 

ih?5'd°?n":Jl"«?S°aJd'?^ slveJai"Ji"er,?I=""r"?,,jl'"' <"sad.antaged 
extraordinary potential, tu-s ,n»n9 disadvantaged children In ™?h norelL'n an Impossible 

Obviously, all of these movements represent efforts of minoritv and dic:=rf„=nt;,noH 
groups ,n our society to gain more power over their lives TheJaretrvinntnHL^f^n 

JBlJCk and I'm PrautLJ- I see underne ath all these movSts 5f plla that Ilr^tn;. ^ 

SS^ars^^oiSyv^- h„h?;;??iiHS^^bi^ 
b. a 2;rf?i:f:?;s^So:?t'o?e'j.t'i„'arwf?K^?i^?r^j^ 

would show that we could locate a higher oro-, -ticin of hioh io«oi i-^^lLl i ^ survey 
among disadvantaged than among advantaged gJou -s. ^ ^^^^"^ ^^"^ 



r.hi^A J" M suggestions for finding hidden talent among disadvantaged 

children and my colleague Kay Bruch (1969) has offered a third. It seems to me that 
part of the difficulty, but only part of it. lies in the nature of a?ent ?ests 5ost 
of them require that the child respond in terms of the experiences co>mion in our 
dominant, advantaged culture. The d iSridvantaoPd rhild i. ^nt ..n.u'tTf" II^ Zh 

expe riences comnHPn in his c ulture orlS^fn him- 
^n LlT creativity-and the Torrance Test of Creative Thinking Torrance. 

1966) in particular-permit disadvantaged children to respond in terms of their own 
tn^p[^?M^^o\?'' increases the chances of obtaining responses and make it possible 

nihpr the responses in terms of the child's experiences whatever they might be. 

Other problems of talent identification lay almost completely outside the nature 

frai l l'i,n7'"T' "'"'^ f"""""- ^" t° indication of poteSSality 

from a chid U is necessary to motivat e him to dismay that ootPntialitv and fn feel 
^ ycholpqica 1y safe in d oIngJL In my own wo rk with disadvantaged black chi l dren ' 
I have used the creativity workshop as a format for accomplishing this goal n this 
S^'in Ug^f°""d that tests of_ ^r_eative thinking abi.itv take on-mo?p nnJ" rf ^H 
thiya jn formal school tg? tllia sTtyajiflns. Even in forma l testing situations, dis- 

aM??t;^ Ihpf: ^'f ''^^l''' ''^^'''^ t"*^ °' ^'■'"i^e thinking 

ability. Their performance on the veroal tests, however, is quite poor in formal 

testing situations This is. of course, in line with nu.oierous findings concermnq the 
2n spleJed'or'timed J^s!" disadvantaged children on other kings of verbal tests and 

abiliHpJ^fnr'!hvh''^ workshop, three procedures were used to elicit the hidden verbal 
for tJp r 1°^"^^^^ "^""^ "^r^^^"9- No tests were oiven until fhore had hPPn tin^o 
t.°....?.l Tl ! ■ P"°""" °^ child T^nTbeocme awakened Nq' time l i mit'^ ^TT ^ 
■ ^""P""^ - Thg exflmlnprs offered to record the .ch ildren's ideas . ThP^P nrnrpHn.pc L.. 
generally quite effective. No one observing' these activities or the resulting products 
could have said that these children were non-verbal. prooucts 

J!^"'^^.'?^^ ""^^^ i-:other important point. .She contends that for the disadvantaoed the 
identification question cannot be whether they perform on tests of intelliqence or 
achievement at a currently high level, but whether there are indices of nrnhahlp 
^!!!.! .?^'"! g'^'i: those"7tl?hich they new functioa . She offg^TI. an 

example a youth who had demonstrated exceptional talent in music, a culturally valued 
talent among the black disadvantaged. She argues that this youth may also be able to 
function more fully through latent abilities in academic areas. She suggests that 
through his specific cul tural ly.yalued talent, music a developmental program could 

] tu"^ ^-^ "^^''^'^ abilities in vocabulary fluency and comprehension, mathematical 
symbolic thinking, and other thinking processes. 

Creative Positives of Disadvantaged Children 

The central thesis of my work for the past six years has been that anv adeoiMtP 
Pj:2i':g!Ll°r the education of disadvantaged chi Id ren and youth must be built upon their 
cggiye PoWyesT As early^s 196grRTi?ii^rnirade a plea that the education of Slturally 
deprived children be built upon their s':ec1al strengths. He coined the term "slow gifted" 
to refer to highly gifted youngsters who appear to be slow because they are cautious 
and careful, are physical learners, and have "onetracked" ways of learning. He tried 
make us aware of their hidden verbal abil ities which come alive in out-of-school sit uatinns. 

In discussions with peers, and in role playing. Only here and there are Riessman 

challenge been heeded. To me. the success of these exceptions cries out eloquently above 
the mass of confusion and failure that hangs heavy above most efforst at compensatory 
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Educators have been skeptical of Riessman's claims concerning the strenaths of 
5S "he. ift1r::??.''^'^":r; ^s presentation of evidence has -not been convinc ng 
f^loSt hI l^"°r1' ^^^^ traditional measures of intellectual potentiality and 

Jp1??Jp Jh t fV^'V^"^^^ disadvantaged children and young people as gifted. I 
rea ize that I face tne sane skepticism when I talk and wHte about the creative 
positivies of disadvantaged children. Perhaps two dozen studies (Torrance, 1971a) 
iL"°"n''^ accumulated evidence that indicates that lowe r socioeconomic ch ld^-en 
Si !.^'ruu." Tl\:\'^. ' TorraTKrWs-5^rCFi?tTvTT hiTO q ^ 
oppgr^^Udbs child ren and thafB-iack chi Idre n general Iv oprfom as well as white rhilHr^n 
frpnupn; ' ^,'1^ ""^^ ways of 'Ijzunlnsiifltta" these resu lts! Perhags the ^st 

f^^ " T^-'^ ;^evastating of these is their claim that "the Torrance tests are not 
s? d?e Ihat Srr^'.!!'^ ''''''''' ^" 'P''' °f a coSplTo? hundfei 

tfe e ts ?hl^rl u?ts concurrent, and predicitive validity of 

fo?ih iq;J ^. °l several long-range predictive validity studies (Torrance 

rlllf\ 1572) are now performances during the high school years ire predict ve of adult 
creative achievements In one study involving 252 subjects tested during the high school 

C ^ 1^'"'"' ''^'^''^y coefficients ranged fom .43 for thl 

total sample of women to .69 for ninth graders. 

... if^t" IJ^^^^ °^ creative positives of disadvantaged children, I do not limit 

L^? T'' ^t-^^^Sths that have tc be detected by psychometric deOi es For tie 
most part, I . am talking abOti t abj 1 i ties th_at.can be observed with, a high deg ree of 
frgguency among disadvantaged children hv7n vone who iT-^ fTl-] j no to hprnnip . c^f^,-». 
^£i MLnded human being in s itu ations whe^e trus t and f^eedoJi are L?™hPd "n thp ' 

e cJiTdrerrSMirri'H"'^''?'??? ^^^ Idren-mostly black children' bJt also induding 
TMnh 5 believe I have identified a set of creative positives that occur to 

Suf d .irrp'^fTp^ disadvantaged children generally^id upon which I believe we can 
te;{a^?;r"s1?;g1?"tJ"p"o;iEi-vls"'"^ "^'^"^"^ potentialities. The following is a 

1. Ability to express feelings and emotions 

2. Ability to Improvise with comncnplace materials 

3. Articulateness In role playing and story telling 

4. Enjoyment of and ability in visual art-drawing, painting, sculpture, etc 
^. Enjoyment of and ability in creative movement, dance, dramatics, etc 

o. Enjoyment of and ability in music, rhythm, etc 

7. Expressive speech 

8. Fluency and flexibility in non-verbal media 

9 Enjoyment of and skills in group activities, problem-solving etc 
10. Responsiveness to the concrete 
n. Responsiveness to the kinesthetic 

12. Expressiveness of gestures, "boyd language," etc 

13. Humor 

14.. Richness in Imagery in informal language 

15. Originality of Ideas in problem-solving 

16. Problem-centeredness 

17. Emotional responsiveness 

18. Quickness of warm-up 

rhsinLn^^rll! ^^^^'^ originality in Identifying these qualities among disadvantaged 
children. There is not one of these characteristics that has not been noted by dozens 
?LLdPH L'Hpf'^?^''"'' of observers. Many of these characteristics, how ever'. j.lJl^ 
Cga^g^a^ education h . " . h^en concerned . T v cnnt^ntiTr^ 

\/.TL}^1'^^ ^^ "^^""^^^ positive, or .frP^H!5 w^'^h ;.!:!Vf^!?^^^^^ ^ 

So?a5L of .S'^^ and adult achievement, sjace does not permit an 

nf hnu cn^p nl ll ® Of these creative positives, but I shall present a few examples 
^Ln^'^J ! .^^^ "'^^ educational programs and in developing careers 

among disadvantaged young people. k y ^.o cci ^ 
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Ability to Express Feelings and Emotions 

Many, if not a large majority of teachers will regard "ability to express feelinas 
and emotions" as a deficit. I have been impressed, however, by the letters I recefe from 
teachers wno have made i.5e or this quality among disadvantaged children in helpinJ them 
earn and grow Most of these letters have come from junior high school teachefs who 
tell of youngsters k,io seem to have a compelling need to express their fellings and 
emotions in wmmq This wrUing seems to provide a drive to overcome d??f cult 
chal enges. Their stones, poems, and dramas may tell of the bloodiest ugliest kinds 
of violence, yet their live, may be free of such violence. Thei; teachers fell thit 

th"r s'nitrandXrrol 

th.t it is. painful to a teacher to cope wit h all of thP ht^^t jle fppling^ 

that oU(; h youngsters expre ss.- One high school teacher describes in the fol lo w nS words 
her experience with such a youngster,: roiiowing woras 

Looking back, I wonder how I lived through the nex. four years 
Here was a boy driven by an inner compulsic. write (no "motivation" 
needed here, just responsiveness). But his home life was desoerately 
unhappy, and the boy was considered bitter, sarcastic, and hostile For 
those years it seemed to be my fate to serve as a soundi'ng board, critic, 
refuge, rescuer, and inspiration. People who write of the ideal student- 
teacher relationship surely do not mean this. He took out his frustrations 
on me, and I continually sought some better solution to his problem. 

At last he had a poem accepted by This Week and then came a time when nearly 
every poem he sent to The Saturday Evening Post or Ladies Home Journal was 
th"gh*^'ul ^'^'^'^"^ "^^^''^ changes. He became kindly, courteous, 

nf f^,l"h^'?•^"'°^'°^'"^?^^ distinguished black poet, Langston Hughes (1964), writes 
?ono;i-n-f^ :"H\P°"''' °' ^^^ -^^^n^ ^-nq during th e lanl ier part of his r a rp p r in the 

For years I had been a writer of sorts, but a writer who wrote mostly 
because, when I felt bad, writing kept me from feeling worse; it out 
JHy^inngr emotions into e x terior form, and gave me an outlet fnTTiru^.: 
lgat_nej^ r came in conversatip rt. ' ' 

MMci/*'I'i"^ the only expressive outlet of the d^ radvantagec youngster, 

^unlr^'nr '^'■r^'"' athletics, art, and other areas provide ejual or 

superior ways of expression, Such expressiveness is essen tial to the ai-f;,inmpn" nf 
nealthy. strong ide.i ti ty anu may at the same time hplp trftnsfnnn "n^i^^tTU ^liirrT^ 
IKto constructive. creaHve energy and ;, rhievempnt ' npqflnvp WlU 

Ability to Improvise with Commonplace Materials 

th« ™J^nof nl'^ knows how one black man from a disadvantaged upbringing made, from 
thsconrion peanut, vanishing creams, rubbing oils, dyes, stains, milk flakes margarine 

S;SeJ"^rSd rt<;'°'S'/°^'i ""^'^^^r^ ^^^^ '''"i^^ettes, shoo poiisJ and hundreds'"? ' 
other products and found dozens of new and unusual uses for them. More recently, through 
the Torranre Tests of Creative Thinking, we have discovered that large num her/nf ^ 

whi te-are S i t n ila r W I'n npnio,.. in nrnH„..-n^ ' fi nt-.j,^ 

m\ of tin cans, cardboard boxes, and other corrwon objects: Some skept cs have readilv 
d scounted this finding saying that ti.e tests favor dlsajJantaged chf J^en SJo da 
to nm?Pr'^ho° V'^ °^ 9'-^"' P^'"^ ^''^ the roof, store silk hose 

ipvpinnpH". 5 r ""f-"' 11"^^^ emergency toilets, and the like. However, the skills 
Jlal^e .p? mp'offl' °^ 1^'^" ^^"^ general izabi 1 i ty than these skeptics 

n!«nn ^ r an example of contemporary success of a disadvantaged young 

person which has been built upon such skills. a j- -a 



Many readers already know of Bracle Watson, a ycung, Alabama black man who as 
a high school student won the top award of the 1968 International Science Fair 
(American Youth, Sept. -Oct., 1968, pp. 17-19). I shall not detail this young man's 
struggles and accomplishments. He has continued to astonish the research scientists 
at the University of Alabama's Medical Research Laboratory, Edwin M Weller, an 
embryologist in the University of Alabama's Anatomy Department, said of him, "Bracie 
is an improviser, and he can see things spatially. In that area he has extraordinary 
creative possibilities. He isn't one of those per • ho need shiny instruments to do 
their work. He can generally create what he nee ^ery simple crude implements, an. 

this talent alone will pay off for him time and c ?.in." 

Ajj^arently^jyii^ abil_lty^_-^ aj ;,., , an y gr oup o f disadvantag ed 

ChildreQ . At least the observers in our creativity workshops for disadvantaged children 
every year become aware of this quality. The folUwing is a farily typical example of 
such observations : 

Trankie seems to be rhythmic, knowledgeable about "'-isects and animals, and is able 
to Improvise with discarded ite to produce games » e.g., the can for basket and 
basketbal 1 throwi ng 

Such flbilir.les ran he used for achievi^Pnt. not only in shop apd artr. ^ ->d r.raft<; 
courses > but in almost every area of the curriculi^qi - 

Articulateness in Role Playing and Storytelling 

Kumerous investigators have r.Qted thP rpmar kab^e articuUtenPSs of di<:arivapf;^g pH 
Children iJLrQle Plavinc and storytelling. Students in our creativity workshops with 
disadvantaged children discover this anew each summer. They tiave observed that such 
articulateness brings about excited exchanges of information and provides a basis 
for coping with contemporary developmental and social problems. Such opportunities may 
occur in such a simple thing as the dramatization of "Billy Goat Gruff." When this was 
undertaken in our workshop* the group using it uecided that the dramatization shoulJ 
take >>lace on the foi^tbridge leading to the park where the workshop was being held. 
The children almost immediately introduced the issue, "This is a public park! The 
Troll has no right to forbid the goats from coming into the park. The Sheriff should 
arrest the Troil."So» the Troll was errasted and tried for denying entry to a public 
park. This involved the children in lively discussion of their civil rights and their 
protection. 

Many of the new instructional materials involving simulation in history, inter- 
national affairs^ government, economics, and the like make use of some of the same kinds 
of abilities and motivations employed i n role olaving . Such materials seem to be 
expecially useful with disadvantaged youngsters. 

Like that foster home wasn't too bad. The folks were very religious, Pentecostal 
Church, and I ran away a lot because they were so strict. Comic books and movies 
were a sin, so I didn't have anything to aruse myself with, like other kids did. But 
maybe it was a l:)le5sing. I ij%ed to lie in bed Pind let my imagination make up all 
kinds of stories to amuse myself and my brothe*, who was inthe same foster home. 
Thafs how I cieveloped my ability to be a storyteller, which is what I am today, 
rather than a straight comic. 

Enjoyme nt of the A bi lity in Visual Art 

In every creativity workshop for disadvantaged children, we have found a dispro- 
portionately large number of highly talented visual artists. Yet when we ask disadvantaged 
children about: their aspirations, they never mention the visual arts as possibilities. 
When I have talked with therr about their talentSt it soon becomes clear that their 
families have quitt successfully disabused them of their dreams of careers in the arts 
of related fields. 
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and frllT^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^ - the basis for motivating 

one of a junior high school youngs?er The ?ouJJh arll f ' J^^'-th-grade child and then 

When Dana entered my fourth-arade !f^J°"^55-9'"ade teacher wrote as follows: 
folder and nuch inforniatU about D na's nre;ious undP^'^'^ ^T.'"^' ''"^^ing cun,ulative 
experiences. He had been retained ?S the third Qrade an7h. ' non-learning 
frequent ♦ccasions. He had a severe soeech nrnhir^ ^ .^^'^ ^"^^ school on 
most difficult to .nderstan? As expec'S fead n^was f n^M^' " ^adly that he was 
average. cAHCLiea, reaaing was a problem but arithmetic was 

were JUJeVjo^'I^SJc' ^fm''^^!S;|^; jjjlj-" didn't accept Mm and they 
showLHe_b_e came art dirpctnr lo?^h"^rIJ^i^^ !: :^^H^^ ^^ through i\ hfind m m i 
position ofT he art rnn.m... . f-r thr r?i--i nm^V" ■ i"^" 
blossomed. ^RFT?i ated m.n. n"! X ,.^^L^^;^ ^. "^"^'^ self respect and prestige 
and worked di I inPHtiv in Lerv IZV.rt ^^^^^ "^'^''^ '"^''''P^ a driy nf srhnnl 

enthusSast'fcaffrb'SrfaSoMoSs?; ;ead"Sa^pJpdrh-^\''^ ^'^^ '''' -^^"^ 

the whole class listened r^spectfu?;? andTiet?! n'''""^'^' 'J^^'^ °" "^^'^e 

was expelled from the new scEool fo^eSg'^beil^ior p?o"bleS"' ' ''''' 

The^high school teacher described the hopeless case she encountered in the following 

art a;S^o"d"n^^^?:ad":ef^^;o"u?S^r^ee^^ur^[r;"^ -'^^-^ -^P^ and 

material according to hTl teaJhe?? Hp fpif^n^ ^'l high school 

basketball games. He had been a ffne""-lp p hn^'^T'-" ^'^^^ ^° withdraw, ever in 
thit demanded reading and tflkinn L c'nin ? but losing self respect in situations 

Fortunately Bob Ts in mv Fnnffch ? confidence altogether.... 

after school, h^if^Ss^rlte: Se' s'ie"rea" io ittlKlV.', hav?ng reading drills 
The poetry which was read c^loud in class hP ZtlJn ^^"".^f,^^^ understood the material. 
vlsu.1 im.op. a rpvpl.t "t showed Lha? hp un^ T^^.^'^^ ^^^^itiy nf 

th^^^to^ivid pictures He^ou d not writ'e°a Quiz"on'?hp°' thoughts a^d transformed 
or story, nor could he talk about th^ hut hi.^Hrf • ^^^'"^^"^"g of details of a poem 
Robert Frost's poem "Mending Fences "BoSJrJw.Jl-^^'^ understanding. In 
armed" with determined exnrp/ ^:h^? ^ neignbor like "a stone savage 

in oad contempla^on ofX unfrienSfv .^f^n^''^ 'T' "^^^ ^o one side . 

the kinds of frees each man Sad ieJ^Ji , J ""o^J^s' rels""- '.'I'''' 
were pine, which made an important ooint nf Pn,nh^c^,= "^""^ ^PP'^ ^''^ neighbor's 

Finally.after his ill^s'SJat ons w^re exhSt J^ifsJ in"?h"'J"? -'^^ f 
in the art class, he realized 4 i^oinc^nmp^Mnn , English class and then 

his work, expressed envy of hi 'n? Ind bSTstPrPrt IT'^'"'^- ''"^""'^ ^^n '>ed 

Drawing his cn nfHrtc was n r'^ r t!^ bolstered his morale. He drew and drew.. 

il lustrating his wlr fhS rf^r: ?^, ""^ ^-^fr ^IninU . y Pn r . ^ " " 
again In ypprt^ .TT: ^--tLa-in£rease_nTs.,sk11 Is In rPfldino and p: rticipat-.P 

Enjoyment of the Ability in Music, Rhythm, and Dance 

rhythS"an3'd:2c""'?§|'co';n"?y miliJ^o'f ^JrAjJala^h"" ^'^h^"^ ^'''^'y ^ 

the blacks, the stirring SancL orSexfcaS A^pS.n. ^"^ °f 

throughout the world. Many disadSanXnPd l^^^fr ^ .u"'' American Indians are famous 

and fortune in this fi g ?; "hn^ P^pr^L'! "J 'T-^ '''T '^''^ '^^^ 

£f-^isadvant^^ 
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One of these excellent rare exceptions is provided by Clary (1970), a b^ack teacher 
in JewDftrt News, Virginia, who received the Instructor magazine's top national award 
for new ideas in teaching. During her first six years of teaching. Clary tried to apply 
the methods she had been taught. She realized that in too many instances she failed' to 
reach children. The following excerpts from her account tell a part of this interestinq 
and exciting story: ^ 

1 I "^^^1^^?^ I must make use of the i r n atural lear n i ng stvl f> <; ^nd th^ c^kiiu they 
already had. In their world, physical expression, dancing and -Inging are part of 

living Finally, I considered the kind of person I am, for the only truly effective 

classroom practices are those a teacher has adapeted to suit hi<. own personality, 

tastes* and individual teaching style... Were nxjsic and dance th» answer? For the 

next three years, I watched my classes gain a sense of hope and a taste of success. 
Not to entertain and indulge whims but to teach subject matter. 

A number of other people have shown how music and dance mav be the key tP unlogkipg 
and buildi ng other Interests and intellectual skills . Purely, however, have there been 
attempts like Clary*s to build the curriculum for disadvantaged children upon this 
creative positive. Very close to this has been Laura Fortson's creative-aesthetic 
curriculum for pre-primary children, with which I was associated for three years' 
{Torrance, 1968) 

A good example of a career built upon this creative positive is that of James Brown, 
one of the country's top popular vocalists and an influential black leader (Barry, 1969) 
He learned the blues early in the red clay hills along the Georgia -Carolina line, ni.^wing 
up in houses where there was no real mother, no brother or sister, a father only 
occasion. By the time he left school in the seventh grade, he had shined shoes, wai^Vi 
cars, picked cotton, and danced for nickels and dimes from soldiers at Fort Gordon He 
wei into reform school at age 16 and was paroled at 19. I shall not enter into detaiU 
concerrting his career as a singer, performer, businessman, and the like. Tt has been 
estimated that he is now the country's most influential black leader-anc ore influent 
lal than Martin Luther King, Jr., or Stokeley Carmichael ever were. The f interesting thig^ 
IS that he has stuck with the creative positives with whi ch hp cjrpw up. nUr]c^ fppi 
that he was never left them. Thus, his pleas "Don't Be a Drop-Out" and "Say It Loud- 
I'm Black and I'm Proud" do not go unheeded. 

It takes little imagination to see the possibilites suggested by the James Brown 
story. Who c ould have taught Jam es Brown business an d executive sk ills without using 
bi$ talents in music and rhvthm ? ' " 

CONCLUSION 



Each of the other creative positiv e^. I have identified holds fully as much promise 
the five <jiSCUSSed herei n, if educators wnat to give disadvantaged children a chance 
to achieve their potentialities, they must believe that ^nrh rhilHr-pn want tn lP.irn, 
make discoveries, and , in general, make use of their abilites . Fd.iratnrc mn^f 
CPflmunicate this belief to them. It seems evident that the intellectual, creative, and 
ethical growth of disadvantaged children will be greater if more of their capacities- 
expecially their creative positives-are used. They want a chance to take responsibility 
and to make social contributions. Thev will show more growth if thpv are encouraged to 
£ Xpre?iS themselves in aerit-hPtir and nr.hPr rrpativp wAy<; Educators need to ponder the 
significance of the numerous instances in which disadvantaged children and young people 
have functioned at higher levels intellectually and creatively out of school than in 
school. Perhaps educators should try to make the differences between learning in school 
and out of school disappcc^r. It is important to admit more of the world as a part of 
learning. E;<PeciallY must we rt^coonizp and acknowledge thP ; )Qssibil itips of thg ^ reptivi^ 
positives of disadvantaged children . This is my alternative to compensatory education 
for black, disadvantaged children. 



CHECKLIST 0? CREATIVE POSITIVES 
IN GIFTED STUDQ>ITS 

Ability to express fevjlinfrs and emotions 



Expresses 
Expresses 
Expresses 
Expresses 
Expresses 
Expresses 
Expx^esser 
creativ 
Expresses 
"Expresses 



feeling; 

f celin.; 

feelini; 

f eelini, 

f eelin/; 

feelin. . 

feeling 
e nioverr.-: 
feeling-9 
feeling::. 



n and 
^ and 
r> and 
3 and 
3 and 
and 
s and 
ut 
and 
and 



emotions 
emotions 
emotions 
emotions 
emotions 
emotions 
emotions 

emotions 
emotions 



facially 

by body gestures 

in v/riting 

i.i discussions 

in role playing 

in dramatics 

in dance and/or 

in visual art med 
in music and rhyt 



A bility to improvis -^ with commonplace m aterials — 

Makes toys from commonplace materials 

Uses corruTior place materials to modify toys 

Makes games from commonplace materials 

Uses commonplace materials for home purposes 

Uses commonplace materials for school purposes 

Uses commonplace materials in "inventions • 

Uses commonplace materials in role playing ana 

creative dramatics 



Articulateness in role playing and s torytelling:. 

Role playing b^icomes very involved and lif e- li. 
Expresses ideas in role playing 

Responds at empathic level toward others in 

role playing 
His story telling arouses interest 
Becomes very involved in storytelling 
Engages in fantasy in storytelling 



En joyment of and ab : 1 i ty in visual art 

Experiences real joy in drawing 

' Experiences real joy in painting 
Experiences real joy in sculpture ^ 

Experiencer^ real joy in other visual- art active 

Unaerstands subje matter by •^draw:ng :.t" vilJ 

trating stories, illustrating history, drawir 

biological objects, making mapr, etc.) 



Commimicates skillfully through drawings 
CoiTununicates skillfully through painting 
Communicates skillfully through sculpture 
Makes others see something new through visual arts 



En^joyment of ard ability in creative movement, dance , 
dramatics, etc. 

Experiences deep enjoyment in dance and/or 

creative movement 

Experiences deep enjoyment in creative dramatics 

Becomes completely absorbed in dance and creative 

movement 

Becomes completely involved in creative dramatics 

Can interpret songs, poems, stories through 

creative movement 
Can elaborate ideas through creative movement 

and/or dance 

Movement facilitates learning and understanding 

ideas , events , concepts 

Creative dramatics facilitates learning and under- 
standing ideas, events, concepts 

Creates own style of movement, dance, etc. 



Enjoyment of and ability in music, rhythm, etc . 

Writes, moves, works, walks with rhythm 

Rhythm facilitates learning of skills 

Rhythm facilitates learning and understanding 

ideas, events, concepts 

Creates songs 

Creates music 

Can interpret ideas, events, feelings, etc, 

through rhythm 
Can interpret ideas, events, feelings, etc. 

through music 



Expr e s s i ve speech 

Speech is colorful 

Speech is picturesque (suggests a picture, etc.) 

Speech includes powerful analogies, metaphors, etc. 

Speech is vivid (lively, intense, penetrating, etc.) 

Invents words to express concepts new to him 
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^ . Fluency and flexibilii y in non'-verbal media 

- Produces Idrge nuinber of different ideas 

through drawings 

. Produces large number of ideas with comnion objects 

Produces large number oT ideas through creative 

roovement/dance 
Produces large nuinber of ideas through music and 

rhythm 

Produces large nu-:ber of ideas in play situations 

Produces large varirty of ideas through drawings 

^ Troduces large variety of ideas through dance 

Produces large variety of ideas through music - 

small 

9. En,1oyment of and ski lls in/group activities | 
problem-solvin g , etc. 
small 

Work in a/group facilitates learning 

Tries harder in small groups 

Produces ideas i'^ small groups 

Becomes more alive in small groups 

Skillful in group organization 

Highly aware of .^eelings and skills of others 

in small groups 
Supports other members of small group, high 

group loyalty and involvement 



10. Responsiveness to the concrete 

Ideas start flowing when concrete objects 

and materials are involved 
Uses concrete objects and ^^.terials to generate 

ideas , solutions , etc # 



11 • Responsiveness to the kinesthetic 

Movement stimulates ideas 

Movement communicates ideas 

Skillful in interpreting ir:eaning of movement 



12 . Expressiveness of ges tur es » *^body language ^ "etc > 

Expresses ideas powerfully through gestures, 
"body language*' 
Body says the things his words do not say 



liumor 



Portrays comical, funny, amusing in writing 

Portrays comical, funny, amur.ing in role playing 

Portrays comical, funny, amusing in drawings 

Makes humorous cartoon ntrips (original) 

Portrays comical, funny, amusing in dramatics 

Makes people laugh in ^/unes 

Makes up humorous Jokes 

Makes people lau^h (not make fun of) in discussion 

Tells his experiences with humor 

Richness of imagery in informal lanp;uag;e 

Makes others see pictures when he tells a story 

or relates personal experiences 
Makes people see a pictu^^e when he describes some-- 

thing in a conversation 
Makes people see pictures in role playing and 

dramatics 



Originality of ideas in problem-solving 

Produces solutions that others do not think of 

Produces solutions v/hen no one else can 

Solutions are unusual, unconventional 

Stories have unusual endings 

Stories have unusual plots 

Stories have unusual endings 

Gomes up with inventions to solve problems 

Innovates with commonplace materials to produce 

solutions day-to-day problems 

Problem- cent eredness 

Doesn't give up, keeps trying to solve problems 

Shows concern and tries to solve problems of 

others 

Shows concern aboyt the problems of others and 

tries to solve thera 
Is hard to distract when he is concerned about a 

problem 

Keeps seeing relevance of new information to 

problems of group 

Emotional rei. onsiveness 

Responds emotionally to stories, events, needs 

of group members, etc. 

Qui ckness of warm-up 

Always ready to p;o ; may get tired of waiting and 

become •'turned oJf " 



SECTION F 



(<'uestions nad Suggestions 
For Parents 
Of Gifted Students 



Questions for Parents of Gifted Students 

Suggestions for Stimulating the Development 
Your Child 

Parent's Concept of the Child as a Learner 



QUEST io:js for parents of gifted students 



Does your child liave responsibilities that buiid independence of thought and 
action? Docs he have re^rula^^ household tasks to perform? Does he take pride 
in taking care of his things? Is he assured that when he tries things for 
himself, help will be there when needed? 

Doc-s chtf -iiild have a regular schedule for daily routine-; such ns er.ting, sleeping, 
recreation? 

Do yon listen to the child's questions and seek to ansv^er them or direct him ho\/ 
to find the an?\Jers? 

Do you give the child some personal attention every day? Does the child's father 
give hln as much attention as possible? 

Do you talk \.^lh the child, drav Ing out his ideas on various subjects? 

Do you encourage the child's interp^t in learning, in questioning, in thinking 
independent ly? 

Do you arouse and sustain the child's interest in reading through giving him good 
books, seeing that he has a library card, readinc aloud to hin, encouraging bin 
to discuss what he has read, suggesting that he le. j aloud to y-; .^er c;hildrea? 

Do you take the child to places of interest about the city or community? Does he 
have an opportunity to hear good music? Do you supervise his TV watching so th«Tt 
he does AOt get an unbalanced diet of cheap, sensational drama? 

Do you pay sufficient attention to the child's school progress? Visit the School? 
Confer with teachers? Join parent discussion groups? Attend the children's 
school performances? 

Do you recognize the danger of overweighing tiie child's min- -^ith intellectual 
cramming at the expense of recreation and free choice of activity? 

If you do not know how to help the child with his homework or think he leeds 
more help at school, do you speak to his teachers? 

Do you realize that every child needs to learn to respect rules made for the 
general good and to learn the value of discipline for the connon good? 
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^\''C::t^.3Tlo:i< FOR STIMlTTj^TINC THE DEVELOPMENT OF YOUR CHILD 



Tr 



Z.!i:i_i^JjJi£I£^i when deeply involved in 3 crentivc fashion. 



Keeo ;qccivities where he can leave the mess and come back later* 
(No artist is neat). 

--^^th schedules such as n-.eals and bedtir.es when the occa- 
sic.i calls i'or it. 

Provide workinR i.iJterials many throw-away items are a ^ood source 
of creative products. 

Allow children to hav e a hand in planni ng trlP8- Perhaps let theai 
plan the route. Let them study ahead and sha^e the Information for 
a more interest In^i tims. 
^ I'ake e ach child, a lone, and do something special with him. 

Listen to and encourtige all suggestions t..\6 ideas — without crtti- 
cism misconceptions can be worked out later when the opportunl^v 
arises. 

Allow thera use cf the kitchen and workshop. 

Take them t o the Library often , once a week is not too often. (This 
is In addition to nelr school library.) (You may need to sjcplaln 
to the librarian that your child Is reading above grade level.) 
-^sk q uestions about what the child s ees. (Who? What? When? Where? 

V7hy i ) " — 

Keep activities s uccess-ori ented. A positive atmosphere plus acti- 
vities geared to a child's Tevel yet challanglng. 
j^votd compari sons — never compare one child to another, 
fciplolt the^r Intergsts, but keep a sharp e-e for changes. (He 
won t aHSys col leer rocks and he msy develop an Interest Ir. sev- 
eral areas at one time.) 

EncoursKe story-tell trig and Imagination. Wh-n you read to him. he 
heara wliat Smooth, flowing; reading sounds U ke and he will be eneou'- 
aged to try It himself. 

If possible, try to incorporate some of your ch ild's ideas Into the 
thf\(gs you do. 

Try to give the child some audio-visual aids to use or for his ovm. 
C&meraj, tape recorders, etc. 

Introduce research - If he Is ..urlous about a subject - eneouraae 
him to look iKto It. 

Give them access to puppets, plays, etc. -- encourage them* to make 
their own. 

Allow them to hear_aregt music classic s - take lessons on a musical 
Instrument of their choice. 

Encourage puzzles, word games, ches.,, etc. Play with them occasion- 
ally. 

Eocourage iKep orlza tlou. If thsy find a poem . r short dramatic play 
have them memorize it, ^ j , 
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Mother 

NAME OP RESPONDENT ^Father 



CHILD'S NAME ^ 



BIRTH DATE _ aGE DATE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

PARENTS CONCEPT OF THE CHILD AS A LEARNER 

SELF CONCEPT AS A LEARNER SCALE 
Bureau of Educational Research and Field Services 
University of Maryland 
Dr. Walter Waetjen 

This questionnaire is a modification of a scale produced at the 
Unxversity of Maryland and will be used in a research project at 

View. Responding to these questions is optional. The responses 
will be kept confidential and will be used only if it can be of 
any assistance in helping your child or in a non-identifiable 
statistical study to assist us in improving our program. 

It is designed to learn more about the gifted student. We wish to 
see If we can help him as a learner and help him improve his own 
image as a learner. It is important to see Vhether we all see him 
in the same light and if not, what we can do 'to rectify any errors 
and improve that image. Your cooperation is appreciated. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Do not omit any items Read each statement carefully, 
then select one of the following answers. Record the letter that 
represents that particular answer in the blank space at the end of 
that statement. It is assumed that both parents agree on the same 
response. IP the other parent has a different opinion, please put 
both responses down, indicating F for father's response and M for 
tne mother ' s response • 

Responses Completely Mostly Partly True Mostly Completali 

True True and False False 

Partly False 



Letter: A b 



E 



Remember you are not trying to describe himAer as you would like" " 
him to be, but only as you actually see or really know him to^be 
PLEASE - DO NOT CONSULT TOE CHILD TO HELP YOU WITH^jlEsE RESPONSES ! 

1. He is usually eager to go to school. 1. 

2. He never asks teachers or anyone else to explain 
something again. 2 



He tries to change when he knows he's doing things 
wrong. 



3. 



Responses Completely Mostly Partly True Mostly Completely 

True True and False False 

Partly False 

better: A B C D E 



4< He wishes he didn't give up as easily as he does 

on things • 4^ 

5. He gets his work done, but he doesn't do any extra 
work . 5 ^ 

6. He would rather do well than poorly in J«chool. 6. 

7. Once in a while he puts off until tomorrow what he 
should do today. 7^ 

8. He becomes discouraged easily about school or school 
work • Q ^ 

9. He gives up easily on school work assignments. 9. 

10. He does things without being told several times. 10. 

11. He is satisfied to be just what he is. 11, 

12. He likes school jobs and other work which give him 
responsibility. 12. 

13. He likes to start work on new things. 13, 

14. He cannot remember directions for doing things. 14, 

15. He does well when he works alone. 15. 

16. He ±3 satisfied with his ability to speak before 
others. j^g^ 

-17. He is able to get his work done on time. 17, 

18. He has difficulty deciding what to ritudy at home 
or at school. 



18. 



19. He sometimes uses "unfair" means to do his school 
work. 3^9^ 

20. He does a fair share of school work. 20. 

21. He gives up if he doesn't understand something. 21*^ 

22. He tries to be careful about his work. 22* 

23. He gets tei^e when he's called on in class or in 
public. 23, 

R4 



Responses 



Letter: 



Completely Mostly Partly True Mostly Completely 

True True and False False 

Partly False 

A B C n r. 



24, 
25. 
26. 
7.1. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 

32. 
33. 
34. 



He makes mistakes because he doesn't listen. 

He does things without thinking. 

He has trouble deciding what is right. 

He finds it hard to remember things. 

He thinks clearly about school work. 

He can't express his ideas in writing very well. 

He can tell the difference betv^een important and 
unimportant things in a lesson or when given 
directions. 

(a) He does poorly in tests. 

(b) He does poorly in homework. 
He changes his mind a lot. 

He feeis good about his school work. 

(a) He does not understand what is going on in 
class. 

(b) He does not understand what is going on in 



these classes 



b. 

d. 



35. 
36. 
37- 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41, 



He is as smart as he wants to be. 
He solves problems quite easily. 
He can figure things out for himself. 
Good grades come iesily to him. 

Be knows the answers about things before others. 



24.. 
25.. 
26.. 
27._ 
28.. 
29. 



30< 



31a.. 
31b.. 
32. _ 
33. 



34a. 



class 



35.. 
36.^ 

38. 
39. 



He can usually see the sense in other's suggestions40,. 

He finds it easy to get along with other children 
or -classmates. 

41 • 



jclass 
class 



EKLC 
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Responses Completely Mostly Partly True Mostly Completely 

True ^True and False False 

Partly False 

Letter: a b c n e 



42. He enjoys being part of a group without taking the 

lead. 42. 



43. He takes an active part in group projects and 

activities. 43. 



44. He tries to play fair with other children. 



44. 



45. He tries to understand the other fellow's point of 

view. 45^ 



46. He is an important person to his classmates and/or 
friends . 45 . 

47. His classmates and/or friends have no confidence 

in him. 4-7. 

48. He is not interested in what his classmates or 
friends do. 43. 

49. He finds it hard to talk with classmates or other 
children. 49^ 

50. He feels/ left out of things in school. 50. 
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SECTION G 



The Intro lli.^;;onco 'quotient 



T. *r!i'' Norrnl Curve of tlip CTenoral PopuLitioii 

II. A pL-otilc CliarL for PlottiiiK IQ'^s, Ach iovonicrtt Scores 
and (ivndes 

III. An lidaca I" iona 1 Cl^^ssi f icat ion for Children Based on 
Potenti.Tl RcUes of Learning 



9? 



OF 

GHNSIOXL POPUL<\TION 



METHOD 
OF 

REPORTING 



1 



STANDARD SCORES 
PERCENTILES 



QUOTIENT SCORES 
Binet L-M 

Wechsler Tests 
STANINES 



ENTERING 
COLLEGE 
POPULATEON 




99% 99.9% 



SAT-V 



1 

M%) 



2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


n%) 


(12%) 


(17%) 


(20%) 


(17%) 


(12%) 


a%) 



9 



S.D. = Standard Deviation 

A Standard Deviation is a measure of variability or dispersion 
or a set of scores. The more the scores cluster around the 
mean the smaller, the deviation. ^ 

The S.D. (Standard Deviation) on the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale is Ij and on the Stanford Binet L/M is 16. A Gifted 
btudent, therefore, must have an m of 130 or 132 on these 
tests. 




PROFILE CHART FOR IQ'S, ACHIEVEMENT AND GRADES 
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Spelling 





1 1 


1- 




1:; 






r:5 












r> 




5^ . 
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Letter Grades 
Reading 


1 j Classroom Work 










































Arithmetic 








































Language 










































Social Studies 










































Science 










































Spelling 



:iT>qaaA 
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AN KDUCATICNAI. CLASSIFICATION OP CHILDREN BASED ON POTENTIAL RATES OP LEAKRING 



[ VARIABLE t CUSTODIAL 


TRAINABLE 


EDDCABLE 


AVERAGE 


I SUPERIOR 


GIFTED 




0-40 


41 - 60 


61 - CO 


oi - 120 


121 - 140 


141+ 


iAppi'-tcisiate 
r-j^' ilatica 






9% 


co% 


9% 


17. 


at iGturity: 
Hcr:t A^3 


0 to 6-0 


6-1 to 9-0 


9-1 to 
12-0 


12-1 to 
lC-0 


18-1 to 
21-0 


21-1+ 


Acad?Tnic 
Achievement 
fprobable 
maxinum) 


Oral consnuni- 
cation ; limited 
word recogni- 
tion; number 
concepts to 6; 
writing name 
and numbers; 
copying 


Second 

grade 

skills 


Fifth 
grade 
skills 


High School litaduate-- 
_ Voca_tional_track_ 
High School graduate-- 
post high occupa- 
tional training 
Tlollese flcTdduate *" 


:ollege 
graduate; 
advanced 
degree {b) 


Coll<>ge 
graduate ; 
advanced 
oegree^s^ 


Social 
Adequacy 


Supervised 

care at 
home or in 
institution 


Limited 
self -care 
in family, 
neighbor- 
hood or 
institution 


Partici- 
pation in 
cocBDunity 
life 


Responsi- 
bility in 
community 
life 


iieadership 
in 

community 
life 


Leadership 
in 

community 
life 


Occu- 
pational 
Competency 


Doubtful 
under any 
circum- 
stances 


Unskilled 
under close 
supervision 
--sheltered 
environment 


Unskilled 
and semi- 
skilled 
under 
super- 
vision 


^ IM-I 
•H CS O 

a v4rH Id S 

COM Ico 


J emi -pro- 
fessional 
and pro- 
fessional 


Pro- 
fessional 


Educational 
Management 
(to be 
adapted to 
the in • 
(iividua!) 

i 

i 

i 


No responsi- 
bility 
nssunied by 
public 
sc^hools 
usually 


Special 
education 
classes 
Eor 

trainable » 
usually 
set up 
elsewhere 

public 
school 
buildings 


Sj^Qial 

education 

classes 

for edu- 

cable or 

ungraded 

classes 

4 w% mini 1 ^ ' 

xn pui/x^c 
schools 


General 
education 
classes 
in public 
schools; 
lower 
quart ile- 
delayed 
entraitce 
or two 
year pro- 
gram at 
first 
grade 
level 


Jarly 

entrance; 

general 

education 

classes 

In public 

Bchools; 

college 

pirepaFa- 

tory 

sequence 
in high 
school 


Early 

entrance; 

general 

education 

classes in- 

public 

schools 

enriched ; 

college 

p&epoA 4— 

tory 

sequence 
in high 
school 
accel- 
erated 



Publislicd by 

School of v-.-ticn - PSU 



PilLDRZN LEARN \ni\T THEY LIVE 

If a child lives with crit/.cisn, 
he le;^rns to condemn. 

If a child lives with hostility, 
he learns to fight. 

If a child lives with fear, 
he learns to be apprehensive. 

If a child lives v-th pity, 
he learns to be sprry for 
himself* 

If a child lives with encourage- 
ment. 

If J child lives with tolerance, 
he learns to be patient. 

If a child lives with praise, 
he learns to be appreciative. 

If a child lives wi :h acceptance, 
ho learns to love. 

If a child lives with approval, 
he learns to like himself. 

If a child lives with recognition, 
he learns to have goals. 

If a child lives with fairness, 
he learns what justice is. 

If a child lives %iath Aonescy, 
he learns what truth is. 

If a child lives with security, 
he learns to have faith in 
himself. 

If a child lives with friendliness 
he learns that the world is a 
nice place. 
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